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Details of the Prize Scheme will 
be found on page vii. 


The awards in the ‘‘ Unemployed” and “ Afforestation ” 
Competitions will be announced next week. 


THE WEEK. 


THE Lords’ amendments to the Education Bill will 
be the first order of the day on Monday, and a general 
debate may,be expected on the question that the Lords’ 
amendments be now considered. We imagine that the 
amendments will be considered and rejected either as a 
whole or in groups. In order to save time the Prime 
Minister will probably indicate any concessions that 
the Government considers possible without prejudice to 
the main principles of the measure. Then a Com- 
mittee will draw up reasons for disagreeing with the 
Lords’ amendments, the Committee’s report will be 
agreed to, and a messenger will be sent to the 
House of Lords communicating Bthe reasons of 
the Commons for disagreeing to the Lords’ 
amendments. Then the Lords will consider the 
Commons’ amendments, and, if the precedent of 
the Irish Church Bill be followed, a committee will be 
appointed to prepare reasons for the Lords adhering to 
some of their amendments. If the Lords’ amend- 
ments are then acceptable the bill will pass and receive 
the royal assent. We are quite unable to form any 
opinion as to the ultimate fortunes of the bill, but prece- 
dents certainly point strongly to a measure which has 
passed its second reading in the Lords finding its way 
on to the statute book, and we still think it would be 
very unlike the bishops to refuse the grant of a million 
a year, especially as that sum, if the bill does not pass, 
will probably be spent in providing pub'ic elementary 
schools in single school areas. There is no anxiety 
anong Liberals. The feeling is simply this : If the 
bill does not pass, so much the worse for Lords and 
Bishops and the Tory Party. 


NoTHING shows more strikingly the difference 
between the American and the British Constitution 
than the tone and style of the President’s Message to 
Congress as compared with our own King’s Speech. 
The former bears in every line the stamp of a masterful 
President, in whose personal power the Cabinet is lost 
or overwhelmed; while the latter is merely a King’s 
Speech by courtesy, everyone being aware that it re- 
presents the opinion and policy of the Cabinet for the 
time being, with which the King may or may not be in 
personal agreement. The explanation is simple. When 
the United States won independence at the end of the 
eighteenth century, the Constitution was framed partly 
on the English model, and the great influence and power 
wielded by George III. was transferred to the new Chief of 
State. But the British Constitution, being unwritten and 
resting mainly on precedent, has been remodelled 
almost imperceptibly in accordance with the progress 
of the nation towards democracy, the result being that 
the King’s personal influence on legislation and 





government has steadily waned. On the other hand, 
the position and influence of the elective king of 
the United States has remained unimpaired by 
virtue of the rigidity of a written Constitution and 
the difficulties of modification. Consequently, we 
find that in the hands of a strong man the presidency 
becomes autocratic and the Cabinet merely adminis- 
trative. 





Tue Message to Congress covers fifty-eight octavo 
pages of print. It contains plenty of rhetoric, a small 
measure of persuasive eloquence, a great deal of 
denunciation couched in comminatory terms. and inci- 
dentally illustrates Mr. Roosevelt’s pet hobbies, even 
to a passage on race suicide, as well as the principles 
that he lays down for the guidance of Congress in its 
legislative labours. Such strenuous taking of sides 
seems out of place in the head of a State, who should 
be conciliatory even in the enunciation of principles 
seeking to allay rather than excite political animosities. 
Even as regards his reference to the crimes of 
lynching in the South, where every right-minded man 
must be with him, a grave and solemn condemnation 
of such excesses would have more weight than 
violent denunciation, which will not help the negroes 
and may inflame their oppressors. Among other 
reforms the President proposes the reduction of hours 
of employment for railroad employés, ‘‘ with a view to 
the general introduction of an eight hours day,” and 
urges the placing of the ‘‘entire risk of the trade” 
upon all employers, while at the same time denouncing 
‘‘the insincere and unworthy demagogues ... . 
who would set on the mob to plunder the rich.” He 
condemns the Trusts and would prohibit thecorporations 
from contributing to the campaign funds of any party ; 
opposes Government ownership of railways, but 
declares for the adequate control and regulation of the 
great inter-State common carriers. It is a curious 
document, take it all in all, based upon expediency rather 
than principle, and fulminating with equal vigour 
against those who do not go as far as and those who 
go further than the Rooseveltian mean in political 
progress. Mr. Shaw's Treasury report is an equally 
curious mixture of bombast and statistics. 





A. CHAPTER in the President’s Message deals with 
‘The Ethics of War and Peace,” and will earn the 
gratitude of Jingoes in both hemispheres. ‘‘ Peace, 
we are told, ‘‘ is normally a great good, and normally 
it coincides with righteousness ; but it is righteousness 
and not peace which should bind the conscience of a 
nation as it should bind the conscience of an individual ; 
and neither a nation nor an individual can surrender 
conscience to another's keeping.” Mr. Roosevelt 
deludes himself with words. Every nation which goes 
to war claims that right is on its side—when the 
United States and Spain recently struggled for mastery, 
neither Government showed the least. doubt on 
the matter, and the consciences of Russian and 
Japanese Ministers were equally clear. Individual 
consciences tend to differ on many matters 
and the submission of individual differences to an 
impartial tribunal is one of the necessities of a 
civilised community. For President Roosevelt, how- 
ever, ‘‘the chance for the settlement of disputes peace- 
fully, by arbitration, now depends mainly upon the 
possession by the nations that mean to do right of 
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sufficient armed strength to make their purpose effec- 
tive” ! What the nations that mean to do wrong will 
be about Mr. Roosevelt leaves unexplained. Let us 
apply his principles to the case of Japan, whose subjects 
are just now being unjustly treated in California. The 
President rightly condemns that treatment, and pleads 
for such an amendment of the Constitution as will enable 
the Federal Government to enforce the observation 
of treaties by recalcitrant States. We have no hesita- 
tion in predicting that, however much the anti- 
Japanese agitation in California may be condemned by 
other States, no such power will be given the Federal 
Government. What, then, should Japan do? Right, 
according to the President, is on her side. ‘‘ A just war,” 
says Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘ is in the long run far better for a 
nation’s soul than the most prosperous peace cbtained 
by acquiescence in wrong or injustice.” On these 
lines Japan would be entitled, nay bound, failing the 
constitutional coercion of California by the Federal 
Government, in beginning a sanguinary struggle with 
the United States that would dislocate commerce and 
industry and paralyse civilisation, her reward being 
the advantage of her national soul. It is a curious 
doctrine, but hardly to be described as ethical. 





A sHorT sitting of the House of Commons on 
Friday sufficed for the third reading of the Town 
Tenants (Ireland) Bill and for the second reading of the 
Burials Bill and the Recorders Bill. Monday saw the 
third reading of a more important measure—the Plural 
Voting Bill. Sir Henry Kimber moved an amendment 
demanding redistribution, Mr. Long criticised the 
machinery of the bill, and Mr. Balfour roundly de- 
nounced it as a party measure. Mr. Harcourt, who 
has shown remarkable skill, knowledge, and wit, 
defended his bill in a humorous speech, and 
reminded the Opposition that if they were injured 
by the bill, as they contended, they were only 
parting with an unfair advantage. The Prime 
Minister declared that the bill was based on 
the ‘‘plain, common-sense doctrine of one man one 
vote” and the opposition to it on their old friend 
‘* property.” Moreover, the Conservative Government 
had adopted the principle in their County Councils Act 
and in their proposed Constitution for the Transvaal. 
Finally, Sir H. Kimber’s amendment was defeated by 
333 votes to 104 and the third reading passed unchal- 
lenged. On Thursday the Attorney-General introduced 
a bill to make clear the meaning of the Licensing Act, 
1904, which, as we showed in a recent article, has 
been reduced almost to nonsense by a decision of the 
Divisional Court. Sir Edward Carson, who expressed 
his amazement at Lord Alverstone’s decision, supported 
the bill, which will soon be law. 





Tue House then turned to the report stage of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill and reached Clause 7. 
A new sub-section submitted by the Home Secretary, 
which allowed a claim to be made after six months 
under certain conditions, was accepted; and on 
Clause 3 the Solicitor-General undertook to insert an 
amendment protecting workmen who had contributed 
to compensation schemes arranged by employers. 
Resuming on Wednesday, the House discussed the 
subject of compensation for workpeople who contract 
industrial diseases. Mr. Masterman proposed to give 
them compensation for any disease incidental to 
their employment, but Mr. Herbert Samuel objected 
that compensation for disease involved complicated and 
obscure issues, and that the amendment would lead to 
the dismissal of the less robust workmen. After 
further discussion, Mr. Samuel promised that any 
diseases which were plainly occupation diseases should 
be added to the list. On Clause 13 Mr. Gladstone 
resisted an amendment which extended compensation to 
domestic servants, but as Lord Robert Cecil and many 
Liberal members supported the amendment, the Prime 





Minister announced that the Government would not 
contest the matter further. Continuing on Thursday, 
the House extended the mean‘ng of ‘‘ dependents ” to 
the illegitimate children of a workman killed during 
employment and also to the parents of a workman who 
was illegitimate. Mr. Gladstone invited the opinion 
of the House on an amendment allowing old or infirm 
workmen to contract for a smaller amount of compen- 
sation, but the Labour members opposed strongly and 
it was defeated by 211 votes to 133. The House next 
discussed the Provision of Meals Bill, which came 
down from a Select Committee. Mr. Harold Cox 
wished to substitute the guardians for the local 
education authority as the feeding body, and 
denounced the bill as Socialistic. Mr. Lough opposed, 
saying that it was undesirable to treat the feeding of 
children as poor relief, and Dr. Macnamara showed that 
guardians refused to exercise their present powers. 

Lorp LANSDOWNE has made it clear that the 
House of Lords will force a conflict on the Education 
Bill. He proposed on Monday an amendment to 
Clause 4in order to extend ‘‘ special facilities’ to the 
single school areas. Dr. Percival strongly condemned 
the proposal, and Lord Ripon declared that the Govern- 
ment could not possibly entertain it as it struck at 
the heart of the bill ; but it was carried by 131 votes to 
45. Clause 5, giving appeals to the Board of Educa- 
tion, was struck out on the motion of Lord Crewe. Lord 
Davey moved the omission of Clause 6, which provides 
new schools with special facilities, but withdrew his 
motion at Lord Crewe’s suggestion. Along discussion 
took place on Clause 9, and the Duke of Devonshire 
finally carried his sub-section which gives owners of 
voluntary schools a right of appeal to the Commission 
when the local. authority declines to take over their 
school. The remaining clauses were quickly disposed 
of, and the bill passed its report stage. 

On Tuesday the House of Lords devoted itself 
to the Trades Disputes Bill, which was read a second 
time aftera remarkable utterance by Lord Lansdowne. 
The Lord Chancellor moved the ,second reading in a 
moderate and convincing speech, which expounded the 
aims of the Bill. Lord Lansdowne began by 
admitting that the Labour vote in January 
was cast solidly against the Taff Vale deci- 
sion and that legislation was therefore inevitable. 
But he commented severely on the changes accepted 
by the Government after the Attorney-General’s pro- 
nouncement against them. The bill, he declared, 
would produce “ruin, bodily suffering, and mental 
anguish.” But the House of Lords must move with 
great caution, and as conflicts were inevitable they 
‘* must be sure that if they were to join issue they did 
so on ground which was as favourable as possible to 
themselves.” So he recommended that the bill 
should be allowedto pass. Lord Halsbury denounced 
the bill as outrageously unjust, tyrannical, utterly 
indefensible, contrary to the whole idea of English 
liserty, and one of the most disgraceful provisions that 
ever appeared in an English statute. But he did not 
oppose the second reading. Lords Kelvin, James, and 
Balfour of Burleigh also denounced the bill, though in 
more moderate terms, but did not divide against it. 





On Wednesday, the House of Lords showed 
further ‘‘caution” by accepting the Land Tenure 
Bill. Lord Carrington moved the second reading ina 
witty and conciliatory speech, explaining the object of 
his Bill and reminding the House that the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture and most farmers supported 
it. Lord Onslow spoke of the bill with mild disap- 
proval and the Duke of Devonshire complained that 
it would deprive landlords of the control of their pro- 
perty, and he asserted that tenant farmers would be 
the chief sufferers. Lord Carrington replied to criti- 
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cism, announcing that the Government would accept 
amendments on detail, and the bill passed its second 
reading unopposed. On Thursday the House reached 
the third reading of the Education Bill. Clause 4 was 
struck out, on Clause 5 Lord Crewe’s proposal to leave 
out Lord Lansdowne’s ‘‘ extended facilities ” amend- 
ment was rejected, and various drafting amendments 
were accepted. Lord Crewe then reviewed the changes 
made in the bill by the Lords, and declared that they 
had extended the dual system which the country wished 
to end; these changes would not be accepted in the 
other House. The Duke of Norfolk announced that he 
would divide against the bill, and he was supported by 
Lord Halifax ; but Lord Lansdowne declined to follow 
them, since so many amendments from his side had 
been accepted. The third reading was carried by 105 
to 28. After dinner Lord Denman moved the second 
reading of the Town Tenants (Ireland) Bill. Lord 
Ashbourne criticised the bill and praised Irish land- 
lords, but Lord Dunraven supported it. Lord Lans- 
downe said it was not called for and condemned its 
retroactive provisions, but after an elaborate defence 
by Lord Crewe the bill passed its second reading 
unopposed. pee 

Tue Reichstag, writes our Berlin correspondent, 
has had its pound of flesh. The attack on Herr 
Dernburg, the new Colonial Director, partook some- 
what of the preliminary “ ragging ” with which public 
school boys and others are wont to try the mettle of a 
new master. It is possible that the permanent officials 
were not exactly ill-pleased to see the novus homo 
heckled thus early by the naughty boys of the form. But 
Herr Dernburg answered vigorously and well. There 
was a moment on Monday night when it looked as if the 
new man had determined to commit the Government 
to a breach with the all-powerful Centre. But the 
storm passed, as similar storms have passed before, 
and Herr Dernburg may return to the more serious 
part of his task—that of enticing financiers into 
colonial investment. It may be as well to state at 
once that those who are to any extent behind the 
scenes are very well aware that the amount of 
enthusiasm for German colonial investments in strictly 
German circles is very small indeed. More profit 
is expected from Eastern, and particularly Asian, 
undertakings than from any present African invest- 
ments. ail ene; 

Tue Dublin City Council, writes our Dublin corre- 
spondent, as the premier representative body in 
Ireland, is constantly subjected to the severest criti- 
cism by those who wish to discredit representative 
institutions in Ireland and to discourage their exten- 
sion. Itis not anideal body, the publican interest being 
altogether too strong within it; but it has accomplished 
much good work for the citizens and is steadily 
improving in personnel. For years past the Council has 
bitterly resented the strictures annually passed upon it 
by Mr. Drury, the auditor appointed by the Local Gov- 
ernment Board for Ireland to examine the civic accounts 
—strictures held to exceed the bounds of his auditorial 
duty and to be prompted by political animosity. This 
year the quarrel reached a climax. The Council 
appealed to the Local Government Board to send a 
less prejudiced auditor, but in vain. Then, on 
the motion of the ‘‘ Sinn Fein,” or extreme 
Nationalist, party in the Council, it was _ re- 
solved to refuse Mr. Drury access to the books. 
Legal proceedings followed, with a startling result 
The Court of Appeal has just decided that Mr. Drury’ 
neither was nor could have been legally appointed 
auditor for Dublin City, and that for years past he has 
been examining the Council’s books without a shadow 
of legal authority! The bureaucrats of the L.G.B., 
not having a Tory executive behind them, have bowed 
to the inevitable. The City Councillors, who seemed 
at one time to be in imminent danger of wholesale im- 





prisonment for their contumacy, have thus been vin- 
dicated in a manner they little expected when they 
determined to defy the law in defence of what they 
considered to be equitable. The affair has proved a 
boomerang for the Unionist Press, which a few months 
ago was trumpeting it as an indication of the lawless- 
ness of Irish popular bodies. 


Wits the passing of the Universal Suffrage Bill 
by the Austrian Chamber of Deputies last Saturday by 
a majority of 194 to 63 universal suffrage may be 
regarded as an accomplished fact, because it is 
extremely unlikely that the Upper Chamber will refuse 
its assent to the measure. The bill sweeps away the 
four categories of the present franchise—those of the 
large landed proprietors, the towns, the rural com- 
munes, and the chambers of commerce—and merges 
all present and future electors into what has hitherto 
been known as the category of universal suffrage. 
Every male above the age of twenty-four in possession 
of civil rights will be allowed to vote, and in order to 
prevent the present racial conflicts separate constituen- 
cies will be organised for electors of different races, so 
that Czech voters on a Czech register will vote only for 
Czech, and German voters on a German register will 
only vote for German candidates, seats in Parliament 
being allotted to the various races according to popu- 
lation and tax-paying capacity. The 7imes has givena 
good summary of the bill, and an estimate of its poli- 
tical importance from a Vienna correspondent appears 
in another column. Lee 

NAVAL policy has been the subject of several inter- 
esting articles in recent numbers of the Naval and 
Military Record. Like several other service papers, 
our contemporary criticises very strongly the panic- 
stricken Jingoism of the Blue Funk School. Their un- 
patriotic desire to embarrass the Liberal Government 
has produced frantic efforts to depreciate our naval 
strength and efficiency in the eyes of the nation and of 
the world. Our own opinion is that the Government is 
still wasting a vast deal of money upon unnecessary arma- 
ments ; and that we are still forcing the pace in the 
matter of construction—a very foolish policy indeed—is 
amply confirmed by the Naval and Military Record, 
which remarks : “ We are indeed in a better posi- 
tion to-day than we were twelve months ago, 
because we have been very active while other 
Powers have been decidedly inactive.” After examin- 
ing some of the wild statements of the Jingo experts, 
our contemporary adds that “‘ within a very short time 
there will not be a single alarmist statement uncon- 
tradicted by themselves.” Upon another important 
question of naval and commercial policy that has been 


raised by the Lord Chancellor, namely, the advisability . 


of exempting all non-contraband private property from 
capture at sea in time of war, our contemporary is 
undecided, but it admits that if there is any danger of 
the British fleet being unable to protect the whole of 
our mercantile marine, then the time has come when 
Great Britain should abandon the right (and liability) of 
capture in order to secure the free passage of her food 
and raw material. We note that Die Nation, an im- 
portant organ of German Liberalism, considers that the 
time is at hand when Germany as well as Great Britain, 
and indeed all civilised countries, must consent to this 
mitigation in the harsh laws of naval warfare. 


Tue Tories of London believe in the value of a 
name. At the General Election they called themselves 
Tariff Reformers—even though there was no tariff to 
re-form. And with the approach of the County Council 
elections in March they simulated the quick change 
artistes of the music halls, and with lightning rapidity 
donned the borrowed plumes of Reformers. They are 
no longer Moderates, but ardent Municipal Reformers. 
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Extravagance, waste, corruption, cooked accounts— 
all and every form of financial \vice they are pledged 
to uproot. Their latest manifesto, signed by the Duke 
of Norfolk, is profligate in its promises of retrench- 
ment, but chary in its schemes of economy. 
The present tramway scheme is to be carried 
on. The means of locomotive transport in London will 
be improved. A cheap supply of electricity is to be left 
to private enterprise. Education has still to be 
religious, and every encouragement is to be given to 
the teacher to teach religion. They are candid enough 
to admit that there is common ground for both parties ; 
but do not trust any longer the Progressive Party, says 
the ground landlord. The outcry against the County 
Council for increasing the rates has been exposed tersely 
by the vigilant editor of the Sfar. The present Council 
have only raised the rates fd, inthe £. The Education 
rate, which has gone up 44d. in the #4 since 1901, is 
the work of a Tory Act of Parliament. 

THE memorial presented to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman last week by Mr. Geo. Hay Morgan, 
one of the secretaries of the Nonconformist group of 
M.P.’s, will rightly carry great weight. No section of 
the community has suffered so much from clerical and 
landlord tyranny in the past as have Nonconformists, 
and the great body of dissenters in the country, as 
well as their representatives in Parliament, are as 
earnest as they are powerful. Of such there are 188. 
Twenty-five of these occupy official positions and were 
not asked to sign, although the majority are 
known to be in sympathy. Twenty refused to do so 
for special reasons affecting their constituencies, 
and nine were absent and could not be reached. As 
128 signatures were appended, eagerly and without any 
pressure, only six of the entire body are unaccounted 
for. Whether it is desirable to reject the Lords’ 
amendments ev bloc, as the memorialists suggested, 
cannot be decided off hand. The Premier was naturally 
guarded in his reply, as the House of Lords had 
not finished its deliberations and time for repentance 
was yet available. But his reply showed plainly the 
Nonconformist M.P.’s are the backbone of the Liberal 
Party, and it is satisfactory to deal with men who 
will acquiesce in no surrender of principle. 








DwrInG the past week the Het Volk have met in 
congress at Pretoria and discussed the draft pro- 
gramme which the head committee had drawn up. It 
is a document well calculated to appeal to the 
Nationalist and Labour parties in the Transvaal. 
Racial reconciliation and a united South Africa are 
declared to be the fundamental objects. The native 
question as a South African issue, free compulsory 
education, the promotion of mines rather than mining 
magnates, agriculture, efficient administration , and 
freedom of combination are advocated, and finally the 
prohibition of all Asiatic labour, free or indentured. 
Against such a programme it will be difficult for the 
Progressives to make headway, and when the Letters 
Patent are issued the progress of the election will 
be watched with interest in this countrys. 

THREE of the old fifteenth -century Chester 
Mysteries, or Miracle Plays, were presented with all 
due and reverent solemnity by the English Drama 
Society at the Bloomsbury Hall this week. These are 
‘*The Salutation and Nativity,” ‘‘The Play of the 
Shepherds,” and ‘*The Adoration of the Magi.” 
There is a quaint charm about these old-world plays— 
plays which are perhaps better described as a 
series of tableaux with words and without any 
a'tempt at climax or dramatic arrangement. Some 
of the tableaux were distinctly pleasing, and the 
players—whose names, in accordance with the custom 
observed in connection with these plays, are withheld— 
rendered their lines with grace and dignity. 





THE APPROACHING DOOM OF THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


EGARDLESS of their doom, the little victims 
in the House of Lords are playing with impor- 
tant bills sent up to them by a newly-elected House of 
Commons. These bills are backed by majorities of 
from 200 to 300, but a body of hereditary nobles and 
nominated bishops, relying upon the forms of the con- 
stitution, thinks in its simplicity that it can mutilate or 
even reject bills passed by the representatives of the 
people without bringing about its own destruction. 
Mrs. Partington with her broom is the only figure at 
all adequate to illustrate such an illusion. 

Bagehot, a keen observer of actualities as well as 
forms, declared a newly-elected House of Commons to 
be the ultimate authority in the English constitution. 
A new House of Commons, he said, can ‘‘ despotically 
and finally resolve.” It may assent in minor matters 
to revision by the Lords and submit, on questions to 
which it is indifferent, to a suspensory veto, but a 
strong, popular, and fresh majority in the Commons is 
absolute. ‘‘It can rule as it likes and decide as it 
likes.”” Starting from these remarks of Bagehot, Mr. 
Massingham illustrates their meaning with much 
force and cogency in this month’s /ndependent Review. 
He points out how intimate at this moment is 
the connection between the people and the 
House of Commons; that it is more than a cen- 
tury since the popular mind has been so emphatically 
expressed ; that the general feeling and temper of the 
people, even on specific points of policy, have been 
thoroughly canvassed, and yet that in the face of all 
this the leader of the weakest Tory Party known to 
modern England has been posing as the ultimate 
authority (far above the King) and recommending one 
first-class measure to the kindly consideration of the 
House of Lords, while he reserves a second and a 
third for their condemnation. 

The comparison of Mr. Balfour with the King 
is our own. That comparison, we think, is_per- 
fectly just. The King is a constitutional monarch. 
According to the forms of the constitution his assent 
to a bill is quite as necessary as that of the House 
of Lords. It is long, however, since an English 
monarch has withheld that consent—and why? Because 
he recognises that the people are self-governing and 
that they enjoy in the House of Commons a representa- 
tive institution which can better interpret their wishes 
than he can, and which, indeed, is the sole organ that 
is capable of interpreting the demands and require- 
ments of the country. So much for the King. What 
of Mr. Balfour? He was thrown out of Manchester ; 
he has crept back into the House of Commons by the 
aid of plural voting in the City of London. He does 
not enjoy the confidence of his own party, and in the 
House of Commons his opinions are outvoted by 
majorities of four or five to one. He has played many 
rounds of golf, but he has conducted no campaign in 
the country since the General Election, and at bye- 
elections the candidates whom he has supported have 
generally been at the bottom of the poll. But he is still 
the titular leader of the Unionist Party and as such he 
is able to dictate the votes of four-fifths of the peers 
who at the present time take the trouble of attending 
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the sittings of the Second Chamber and a still larger 
proportion of the votes of that body if it were thought 
necessary to rally the whole nobility for the purpose of 
throwing out some peculiarly obnoxious bill. Mr. 
Balfour therefore, at the present moment, is posing as 
amuch greater and more powerful person than the 
King. He wants to be the Warwick of modern 
times. Warwick was the maker of kings. Mr. 
Balfour thinks himself the un-maker of Commons. 
The last House of Commons was _ obsequious 
and he despised it; the present House of Commons 
despises him and Mr. Balfour resents it—in the House 
of Lords. 

Everywhere, even in Conservative circles, an 
opinion is growing that the House of Lords as at 
present constituted is doomed. A situativun in which 
four-fifths of the representative chamber support one 
policy and four-fifths of the hereditary chamber another 
can only last if the Second Chamber is ready to 
pocket its opinions and bury its prejudices. The 
case of the Trades Disputes Bill illustrates very 
well the moral and political value of the present 
House of Lords. Lord Lansdowne said that he 
regarded the Trades Disputes Bill as unjust, out- 
rageous, tyrannical, and replete with dangerous con- 
sequences. Lord Halsbury believed on his conscience 
‘*that it would strike a serious blow against the spirit 
of freedom which has hitherto run throughout our laws.” 
Yet Lord Lansdowne has advised the House of Lords 
to pass the bill because “the ground would be 
unfavourable ” for a struggle with the House of 
Commons, and Lord Halsbury ‘ acquiesced with the 
greatest reluctance in the course which his noble 
friend advised the House to follow.” What will the 
average citizen, whatever his political opinions, think 
of a House of Lords which shrinks from doing its duty 
or what it thinks its duty, by a measure that most 
of its members regard as unjust, outrageous, and 
tyrannical ? 

The extraordinary part of this drama is that a 
number of Tory politicians seem to think that the 
party can make a good deal of political capital out of 
the House of Lords at the present juncture. The 
Education Bill, they argue, is not a popular measure ; 
and as for the Plural Voting Bill, it is no business of 
the Lords, but it would have serious consequences for 
Tories at future elections. We quite agree that the 
Education Bill is not overwhelmingly popular. It is 
a compromise, and it does not go nearly as far as the 
Nonconformists would like, nor does it appeal to that 
rapidly increasing body of Liberals who regard 
secular education as the only satisfactory and 
final solution of the religious difficulty. Never- 
theless, it does undoubtedly appeal to the great 
mass of moderate opinion, both in church and chapel, 
as a fair and reasonable compromise. But that 
does not help. In the House of Lords the Noncon- 
formists are not represented at all and the Church of 
England is represented by prelates who are mostly in 
sympathy, more or less avowed, with the Roman 
Catholic views of the Bible and of the priestly office. 
Consequently the Anglican bishops and the Roman 
Catholic peers have been throughout these debates 
in the very closest alliance, and for some reason 
or other these clericals, being the most active, have 
succeeded in carrying with them almost the whole of 
h® Unionist Party in the House of Lords. So far as 








we can see, it will hardly be possible for the House of 
Commons to accept any of the Lords’ amendments, 
though, no doubt, there are one or two clauses which 
might be slightly modified in order to please the Roman 
Catholic peers and the Anglican bishops. But if the 
bill is destroyed by the hostility of the House of 
Lords how can Unionists gain or Liberals lose? 
In the first place the coming Budget will be re- 
lieved of a charge of a million a year. In the 
second place a grievance which affects all classes 
of Nonconformists and has turned many of them 
temporarily from Conservatism to Liberalism will be 
left unremedied. In the third place we do not feel the 
slightest doubt that complete popular control over all 
elementary schools that are supported by public rates 
and public grants can be secured by means of a money 
bill which the House of Lords will not be able to 
touch. We have consistently urged the Government 
to maintain and even augment its immense popularity 
by means of a great popular Budget, based upon large 
economies of unproductive expenditure, the taxation 
of monopolies, and a wise application of the principle 
of graduation. Wehave alsourged and we urge it 
again—with ever-increasing conviction—upon the 
attention of Ministers that the proper way to proceed 
against the House of Lords is by emphasising and 
developing the financial privileges of the Commons. 
Let the scope of the Budget be enlarged; let the 
money bills be numerous; let other measures be 
comparatively few and comparatively simple ; let bills 
which are thrown out by the House of Lords in one 
year be returned to it in the next; and when the 
proper time has come and the mandate is exhausted, 
let a definite appeal be made to the country on the 
House of Lords, and let Mr. Balfour and his friends 
who support the Lords against the Commons be 
forced to fight an election on that basis. 

We shall be interested to see how the Tory can- 
didates will face the country when the question is: 
‘*Do you wish the House of Commons to be at the 
mercy of the House of Lords or do you wish the 
House of Commons, which is the master of adminis- 
tration and of finance, to be the master also of legis- 
lation?” Why should any sensible citizen wish to 
vote a Conservative into the House of Commons whose 
purpose in life will be to decry the popular assembly 
and bolster up hereditary legislation ? 





THE CHILDREN OF THE NATION. 


APPILY freed not only from office under a 
Conservative Government, which must have 

often been profoundly distasteful to him, but even from 
nominal attachment to that party in Parliament, Sir 
John Gorst has turned to the real object of his affec- 
tions—social reform. The aim of his new book®* is 
‘*to bring home to the people of Great Britain a sense 
of the danger of neglecting the physical condition of 
the nation’s children.” The book itself is decidedly 
Socialistic, as indeed its cordial dedication to the 
Labour M.P.’s would lead one to anticipate; and Sir 
John believes strongly in the right and duty of 
the State to interfere in matters of health. He goes so 
far as to deny that intellectual, moral, or religious 








* The Children of the Nation. London: Methuen and Co, 
257 pp-, 7s. 6d. net. 
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education is possible for children ‘‘ unless their bodies 
are cared for first.” He would extend this principle to 
grown up persons, and assuming that “‘ the sick are 
of necessity during their sickness a pecuniary loss to 
society ” he would shorten the period of dependence by 
giving free medical aid, and rebukes those guardians 
who discourage applications for it. 

An allusion to the declining birth-rate leads Sir 
John to assert that as the poor are discharging “ the 
primitive duty of keeping up the British race,” the 
rich “should contribute something towards the 
nourishment of the future citizens.” He begins, 
naturally, with childbirth. Nine out of ten children 
are “ at their birth healthy and well nourished ”; their 
future usefulness to the State depends largely on the 
treatment they receive in their early years. First 
of all, women should insist, as they do in Ireland 
and in spite of boards of guardians, on their legal right 
to aid in childbirth. Much, if not most, of the terrible 
mortality of infants under one year old, which rises to 
233 per 1,000 in Burnley, is due to preventable causes, 
chiefly to the mother’s too early return to factory work. 
Sir John observes grimly that we hear little about 
*‘ parental responsibility when the renunciation of 
maternal duty serves the interest of employers.” 
Experience shows that the feeding of infants is of the 
most vital importance, the mortality among hand-fed 
children being thirty-three times as great as among 
those reared in the natural way. In many German 
cities ‘‘a daily grant is sent in to the mother out of 
municipal funds, on condition that she stays at home.” 

Where the mother cannot stay the absolute neces- 
sity of pure milk must be obvious, and Sir John favours 
the supply of such milk by the municipality in sealed 
bottles, as is done in, Battersea. Créches appeal 
strongly to his sympathy, as giving infants a fair start 
in life and also as ‘‘ teaching older girls the rudiments 
of infant management and feeding.” He answers the 
‘parental responsibility” objection by two argu- 
ments, which also apply to the feeding question 
—i.e., that the withholding aid from the child 
has no effect on the parent, and that, even if it 
had, the child is worth too much to be used as 
an instrument for improving the moral character of 
its parent. ‘Infant schools” come under Sir John’s 
lash ; they are not or ought not to be “schools” at all, 
but ‘‘ nurseries.” We invite infants at three years old 
and compel them to come at five, yet seven would be 
early enough. These “schools,” in fact, should be 
turned into nurseries with a ‘‘ motherly ” woman of no 
great scholastic attainments in charge, then we might 
avoid the present cruel system of herding babies 
together on unsuitable forms in huge classrooms. 

We now come to that much-debated question— 
the provision of meals for school children. Sir John 
reminds us that ‘children have a legal right to be 
maintained by others till they are of age to maintain 
themselves,” and if their parents do not feed them 
children can claim food from the guardians. The 
parents who neglect their natural duties are not 
necessarily the poorest, for Jews and Irish, often the 
worst paid of all labourers, seldom fail to provide for 
their children’s food. Sir John does not, however, 
advocate free and universal feeding by the local 
authority, admitting that it would destroy parental 
responsibility ; but he would feed those who are now 
half starved, after visiting their homes and prosecuting 





the worst offenders as an example. In cases where 
there are many parents who cannot, either through 
poverty or factory work, give meals at home, Sir 
John would provide cheap dinners at or near 
the school, like the Parisian ‘“cantines scol- 
aires,” for which parents, where possible, would 
be made to pay. Two other points affecting the 
health of school children deserve attertion—the serious 
injury done by labour out of school hours and the 
benefits of periodical inspection by medical officers. 
Thousands of children work over thirty hours a week 
before and after school hours, and a return presented 
to Parliament gave frightful details ; but Parliament (in 
1899) cared little and would not listen to Sir John 
Gorst, and an Act passed in 1903 and based on the 


recommendations of a Departmental Committee re- ° 


mains practically a dead letter through the refusal of 
local authorities to exercise their powers. Doctors’ 
visits should be encouraged, for they would check 
epidemics at their source. ‘‘ The favourite breed- 
ing ground of the tuberculosis microbe is the bodies 
of ill-nourished young children.” 

On the positive side Sir John demands various 
structural improvements in schools—more fresh air, 
better warming and lighting, and desks which do not 
produce curvature. Physical training, of course, is 
indispensable, but he is strongly opposedeto military 
drill ; ‘‘ the only kind of driil which is known to 
military sergeants is utterly unsuitable to the weak and 
growing frames of little children” ; Swedish exercises 
are better, but jiu-jitsu is best. How much may be 
done to strengthen the bodies, and minds too, of 
defective children may be learnt from the extraordinary 
success of the *‘ forest” school near Charlottenburg— 
an institution for the treatment of children who are 
unfit for ordinary schools, but not ill enough for 
hospital. The physical and mental improvement of 
children sent out from city streets into the clear forest 
air has been most remarkable. 

The last class for which Sir John Gorst pleads are 
the ‘‘ derelict children,” misnamed ‘‘ pauper” children. 
Everyone now sees the cruelty of keeping them in 
workhouses, but the earliest alternative—barrack 
schools—has little to recommend it. Such institu- 
tions are too big, and seem especially demo- 
ralising to girls. Village communities are better, 
but the “scattered homes” plan is best of all and 
also the cheapest, although Dr. Barnardo’s system will 
bear comparison with it. In his concluding chapters 
Sir John Gorst deals with more general social problems 
—hereditary diseases such as alcoholism and syphilis, 
and the need of action to protect children and other 
innocent persons from their effects, just as we protect 
people from smallpox. Later on he writes of slums, 
old and new, and raises a question which must soon 
force itself on the notice of Parliament—the laying out 
of our suburbs on some coherent plan. 

The earlier part of this book is carefully written, 
but the later chapters betray signs of haste, and some- 
times read as if they were dictated rapidly, or compiled 
from note books by a secretary. On page 225 we find 
two readings from a thermometer in different mines. 
Sir John Gorst gives the first in Réaumur and the 
second in Centigrade, without reducing either to 
Fahrenheit, so that the reader cannot compare the two 
without working out a sum for himself. The coa- 
cluding chapter on ‘‘ Finance” is extremely weak. 
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THE AUSTRIAN REFORM BILL. 


N the first day of the last month of the year a 
great event took place in Austria. On the 
evening of that day the Reform Bill, which sets up 
universal, equal, and direct franchise as the constitu- 
tional basis of the Empire, passed its third reading. 
Thereby the most important task undertaken by the 
Austrian Parliament since the revolution of 1848 has, 
after struggles of a year’s duration and an unspeakable 
amount of toil, been brought to a successful conclusion. 
Once again Austria has shown herself as the realm of 
realised improbabilities. Fora Parliament which for six 
years after its election had until a few months back 
appeared as a most inefficient body of representatives, 
under Koerber’s rulecrippled by obstruction, dishonoured 
by innumerable tumults, and completely destitute of 
authority—this very same Parliament in the last few 
weeks or months has accomplished a work which, even 
under more favourable political circumstances, would 
have been counted one of the greatest achievements of 
popular representation. 

Only those who know Austria well can comprehend 
the immense difficulty of setting representation on a 
purely democratic basis all at one stroke. The difficulty 
was not so much that the House of Representatives 
had to change its base—the so-called principle of the 
‘‘representation of interests” to that of a universal 
and equal suffrage—but in the fact that the realisation 
of universal suffrage presupposed a far-reaching agree- 
ment between the different nationalities. 

The question of the redistribution of seats, which 
has raised so many difficulties in electoral reform in 
England, also in this case appeared all but hopeless ; 
especially after the fearful national struggles of last 
year According to the existing law, which was based 
on the constitutions of 1862 and 1869, with Badeni’s 
additions in 1896, the Germans, taken as a whole, had, 
outwardly at any rate, the majority; and although 
they form scarcely ten out of eight and twenty mil- 
lions, this apparent anomaly was the result of their 
historical position. Now, it was indispensable that the 
Germans should be in the minority. To this, more- 
over, they must give their free consent, if the reform 
was to succeed. 

So there was invented a numerical arrangement 
whereby the so-called ‘‘German-Latin block ”—that is, 
the Germans, Roumanians, and Italians, taken 
together, should only have one seat less than the 
so-called Slav block—that is, the Tschechs, Poles, 
Ruthenes, and South Slavs taken in a body. In this 
way the bitter pill that in future the Germans were 
to have only 233 out of 516 seats was rendered 
sweeter. About this, as well as many other different 
points in the Reform Bill, fierce conflicts took place. 
The fall of the Gautsch Ministry was due to this pro- 
posal, which it brought in—likewise that of its short- 
lived successor, the Hohenlohe Ministry. 

Then there happened the only thing which could 
be of any service. By the addition of the German, 
Tschech, and Polish party leaders the Ministry was 
turned into a Parliamentary Cabinef. And now the 
work went forward with gigantic strides. Only ashort 


vacation was granted to the House for August and 
September. 


Then the interrupted work was taken up 








again. There was bargaining and fighting about every 
step and every seat, in some constituencies even about 
each separate town and village. But the Parliamentary 
coalition which formed the Government was able to 
bring it about that these struggles were carried on, not 
in public, but in the quiet of the Council Chamber. 
The difficulties sometimes bulked so large that many 
despaired of a final agreement ; more especially when 
the opponents of electoral reform brought up the 
motion of plural voting ; and on another occasion, 
when the demand was made from the German side 
that an alteration of the distribution of seats 
should only take place with a majority of two- 
thirds in its favour. Im each successive case, how- 
ever, the Cabinet of the party leaders, as, for 
example, Dr. Kramarz, the leader of the young Tschech 
Party, succeeded in inducing the coalition of parties 
to accept compromises in order to come to an 
agreement. 

By this means the bill managed to pass the 
Chamber, although here the two-thirds majority wes 
demanded by the constitution. 

With surprising quickness—in not quite four 
weeks—the bill passed both readings in the House of 
Deputies in spite of all the hindrances or attempts at 
obstruction of isolated opponents of reform. In this 
character there appeared a most remarkable company, 
to wit, the United Germans, who saw in the Reform 
the ruin of the German element in Austria ; a section 
of the aristocratic property owners who were stripped of 
their electoral privileges ; and some Radical Tschechs, 
who were not contented even with the great gains 
which the electoral reform gives their party. 

At critical moments the Kaiser has repeatedly 
assisted the bill by expressions of his opinion. And 
now, when it has to negotiate its last shoal of all, the 
Upper House, he has intimated in the plainest manner 
that it is his will that universal, equal, and direct 
franchise should henceforward form the base of politica] 
life in Austria. There is no doubt that the high nobility 
of Austria concentrated in the Upper House, together 
with ex-Ministers and former high officials, who are 
there gathered to their fathers, regard democratic 
electoral reform with extreme repugnance. There is, 
however, as little doubt that in spite of their repug 
nance the Lords will quietly pass the Reform Bill. The- 
Lords themselves do not wish to force the Emperor to 
exercise his right of compelling the peers, on which to 
all appearances he is resolved. 

Before the year closes, then, it is hoped that Austria 
will have made the greatest political advance which 
has been vouchsafed her since the Revolution of 1848. 
What, moreover, gives this reform an importance that 
no one can overlook is that here, for the first time, the 
discordant nationalities that form this empire have 
through peaceful deliberation and adroit compromise 
given to themselves this new  censtitutional 
right. Thereby Austria enters the ranks of modern 
States, in which the will of the whole people is one of 
the determining factors in political destiny. Great 
struggles are yet to come, but even to-day we are 
justified in saying this much: In the success of elec- 
toral reform by Parliamentary means lies the strongest 
proof of the vitality of this ancient empire, which 
is preparing, even though it be with feeble steps, to 

its r place in Europe. 

Seth atin ' J. R. (Vienna). 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


T seems that the conquest of the air is now almost 
assured. The balloon has long been with us and 
now French invention seems to have given us almost 
at one and the same time the dirigible balloon and a 
flying machine capable of carrying a car with one or 
two occupants. From the very first the imagination of 
man has concerned itself with aerial navigation. From 
the most primitive times gods and god-like men have 
been equipped with wings, and the poet Aristophanes 
in his finest flight of comedy conceived the birds them- 
selves as being superior not only in this but in all 
other respects to the tribes of men. Discovery is 
the child of imagination, as invention is the 
child of discovery. Putting aside poetry and 
religion, one of the first men of science to entertain 
seriously the possibility of a flying machine capable of 
carrying human passengers was Dr. John Wilkins, one 
of the founders of the Royal Society. This learned and 
ingenious philosopher, whose spiritual gifts and worldly 
wisdom obtained him the Wardenship of Wadham 
College, Oxford, from Oliver, the mastership of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, from Richard Cromwell, and the 
bishopric of Chester from Charles II., in his twenty- 
fourth year, before he began to climb the ladder of pre- 
ferment, composed a little piece entitled The Lis- 
covery of a New World—a discourse intended to prove 
that the moon was inhabitable and also that a means of 
travelling to the moon might be discovered. Under 
this second head he argued, though at that time, of 
course, no mechanical means of propulsion at all 
adequate to the purpose had been discovered, ‘‘ that a 
man may be able to fly by the application of wings to 
his own body ; as angels are pictured, and as Mercury 
and Dedalus are feigned, and as hath been admitted 
by divers, particularly by a Turk in Constantinople, as 
Busbequius relates.” The feasibility of a second 
alternative depended upon the discovery of some huge 
bird, such as Marco Paulo found in Madagascar, whose 
wings had feathers twelve feet long, and were so 
powerful that it could swoop off with an elephant 
as kites do with a mouse. ‘Why, then,” wrote 
Wilkins, ‘‘it is but teaching one of these to 
carry a man and to ride up thereon as Ganymede 
did upon an eagle.” But if neither of these 
two ways would serve, ‘‘ yet,” added our bold and 
adventurous prophet, ‘‘I seriously and upon good 
ground affirm it possible to make a flying chariot, in 
which a man may sit and give such motion into it as 
shall convey him through the air.’”’ This chariot, he 
thought, might be made large enough to carry several 
men at the same time together with food for viaticum 
and commodities for traffic. The bigness of a thing of 
this kind, he argued cleverly enough, cannot hinder its 
motion if the motive faculty be proportionable. ‘* We 
see a great ship floating as well as a small cork, and an 
eagle flies in the air as well as a little gnat.” 

Wilkins’s imagination was too far in advance of 
mechanical invention and discovery. Horse, wind, 
and water were the only forces that man had called in 
to his aid. Probably Wilkins pictured something like 
2 bicycle, a car with wings which would be worked by 
ine legs and arms of the occupant. The perfecting 
the invention, he thought, would be of such excellent 
use ‘‘ that it were enough not only to make a man but 
the age also wherein he lives. For besides the strange 
discoveries that it might occasion in this other world, 
it would be also of inconceivable advantage for travel- 
ling, above any other conveyance that is now in use.” 
In his old age Dr. Wilkins continued to believe in the 
feasibility of his project, and used to say that at no 
great distance of time a man would call for his wings 
in the morning as naturally as he then called for his 
boots. Like all pioneers he had to encounter a good 








But on one occasion at least his wit 


deal of ridicule. 
was equal to the encounter, for upon a famous 
duchess objecting that he would find no baiting places 
on his way to the new world the doctor said he was 
surprised at such an objection being made by a lady 
who all her life had been employed in building castles 


in the air. 





MAN AND WOMAN AS CONCERT-GOERS. 


HY are the concert halls of London filled not 

with twice as many but with at least thrice 

as many women as men? Here is a fact of high in- 

terest to the musician, but also to the student of 
modern society. 

No one can honestly plead a lack of time as an 
excuse for not going to concerts, or indeed as a philo- 
sophical excuse for any other omission ; the answer to 
such persons being always conclusive; they have all 
the time there is. Men lounge in the park and in their 
clubs every afternoon. They talk politics or sport at 
all hours of the day or night ; they dance, play bridge, 
goon the river, goto the theatre é¢ven, but not to a 
concert—no. Why not? 

It is tempting to employ the service of history to 
account for fashion. Thus one might say that the 
general indifference of Englishmen to music is the con- 
tinuance of a tradition. Englishmen of tashion in the 
eighteenth century regarded musicians as ‘‘ mere 
fiddlers,” not worthy a serious man’s consideration. 
Such, for instance, was Lord Chesterfield’s attitude. 
But it is none the less true that in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth Englishmen ‘‘ descanted”’ and sang glees 
after dinner with as much heat as they now discuss the 
Education Bill. History, then, helps rather to compli- 
cate than to explain how it is that to-day few of them 
either practise music in private or listen to it in 
public. No concert agent could exist for a single 
season without the woman’s vote. And yet women are 
in no respect the trades unionists of the musical world. 
Music was not of their institution and fewer women 
than men live by its exercise. 

By my side is Mr. Charles Sayle’s /n Praise 07 
Music, a book for the existence of which I have long 
wished to express my gratitude ; it is an anthology of 
the best that has been written in poetry or prose 
on music. Scarcely six from among these clear, 
golden pages were written by women.  Aspasia, 
it is true, writes of music to Cleone, but her 
letter is chiefly made up of quotation from 
Panenos, a harp playér and a map. Vernon 
Lee writes of music with warmth, but in bewildered 
accents. Miss Susan Wood falls a martyr to her zeal 
for education. Save for these few exceptions, it is a 
male choir that sings this chorus of praise and a 
choir of Olympians. Men have made the music of the 
world, men have carved imperishable monuments of 
poetry and prose in its honour, men—and men chiefly 
—still write and execute the masterpieces of eternity ; 
nevertheless the concert rooms of London in the year 
1906 are filled not with men but with women. So 
Mr. Sayle’s book has only regaled me with a pertinent 
digression. Nor does the way out of the difficulty lie 
in remembering that there are more men than women 
in the world. The enigma remains ; why do the large 
numbers of men who could go to concerts stay away ? 
Where are the brothers, where the husbands, of the 
sisters and wives who are to be seen any night of the 
musical season in the London concert hall ? 

In arithmetic two and two make four ; in music, 
as often as not, two and two make five. For music 
reflects a world of which the relation to experience is 
not the less obscure for being philosophically undeni- 
able—such a preconceived world as enables those tem- 
porarily transported into its regions to enjoy its divine 
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benefits with as much zest as if they were conferred 
in the substance by a visible hand. Is it not in their 
intuitive perception of immaterial values that women 
pass and surpass the comprehension of men in 
their attitude towards life? Women are not 
disconcerted by merely obvious inconsistency. 
They do not suffer their appreciation of the ideal 
world—the world of music in which two andtwo make 
five —to blind them for a moment to the fact that two- 
pence and twopence in a grocer’s bill make fourpence 
and by no manner of means fivepence. Even in life, 
which is not all grocers’ bills, two and two sometimes 
make five, and this double vision redoubles woman’s 
facility for enjoyment as it also increases in her the 
capacity for erroneous judgment. In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s day was men’s vision more nearly in line with 
women’s? The ideal and the real world were in point 
of fact more intricately confused for both then than 
now. But with all the growing political emancipation 
of Englishwomen to-day it is not they who have lost 
the double vision. 

Englishmen (the stupid as well as the clever) 
depend for their pleasures more narrowly on the 
gymnastics of the intellect ; and if at the present they 
are intellectually reluctant to stray far from the 
region of mathematical truths, is it surprising that 
concerts do not draw them? They demand facts, or 
such poetry as can be related perceptibly to facts. 
But in music the facts never push rudely to 
the surface as they sometimes do in other arts; 
furtive and for the most part invisible beneath 
their magic cloaks of sound they reveal them- 
selves but fitfully to the most watchful listener, and 
then in a garb of mysticism rather than of mathe- 
matics. Without attaching undue value to the saying 
** Every man is at heart a rake,” it is a pleasant fancy 
to coin a complimentary proverb: ‘“‘ Every woman is 
at heart a mystic.” Are not such silly sayings useful 
if regarded as nothing more than dim lanterns to light 
the wayfarer along an obscure road of speculation ? 
Music wherever she sounds seeks out the mystic, and 
to-day the hearts of more women than men make echo 
to a mystical appeal. 

STANLEY V. MAKOWER. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


ICTURES that attract, please at the glance, and 
afterwards stand the searchlight of critical 
analysis, are 1.0t easily come by in a modern exhibition. 
The thirty-seventh show of the New English Art Club 
reminds us of this fact. There is much that satisfies the 
inner conscience by its sincerity, when one has diligently 
searched the gallery; there are a few things one can re- 
member as having caught one’s eye as soon as one got 
inside; but only a very few of the things that caught 
one’s eye proved themselves satisfactory to one’s inner 
conscience. And what seemed to fulfil the double re- 
quirement of attractiveness and genuine merit was not 
in the quarters where the orthodox student of New Eng- 
lish Art would first think of looking for it—not in the 
landscapes and portraits of Mr. Wilson Steer, nor in the 
nudes of Mr. William Orpen, nor the light pictures of 
Professor Fred. Brown, nor even in the gypsy scenes of 
Mr. A. E. John, though two of the latter’s small contri- 
butions, “The Camp” and “In the Tent,” are finer in 
colour, less brutal in style, than much recent work he 
has exhibited. More concerning some of these by-and- 
by. In the meantime, one may pause before the solitary 
contribution of Mr. L. A. Harrison, his portrait study of 
a girl (No. 59), and ask whether it is what we are look- 
ing for. The telling qualities of the canvas are undeni- 
able even in an exhibition that is not afraid of strong 
colour; fresh, almost high colouring of flesh, dashing 





contrasts of red and black in the dress and a rich grey 


ground behind, a general air of courage and sparkle in 


the handling, this is the first impression that greets one. 
Then, on investigation, the sense of life in the face on the 
canvas is explained by the sensitive modelling of the eyes 
and nose; the paint is put on with a sculptor’s touch : it 
is the building up of real flesh and bone, full of vitality, 
nervous. It may be that we are overestimating the im- 
portance of Mr. Harrison’s work, for it is ostensibly 
nothing but a study; yet we are speaking of it in relation 
to its surroundings, amid which it is a note of distinction. 
spontaneity and grace. Its colour speaks clearly, but 
does not shout. Its unaffectedness refreshes us in an 
atmosphere that is still rather tainted by suspicion of pose. 

The best work of Mr. Orpen is contained in two 
pencil drawings, “Sleep” and “The Sleeping Child,” 
both delicate and adroit. Of his large oil painting named 
“A Woman,” one would simply say that the title amply 
covers the significance of the picture. The nude model 
lying on the couch in a very bright light is nothing more 
than female flesh, and possibly a little less, since female 
flesh shrined in light and shadow has often beauties of 
greys and carnations, subtly interwoven, and this has 
none. There is no subtlety in Mr. Orpen’s recumbent 
figure, either in its light or shade. In details it is even 
ugly ; where the turned head twists the neck, the fold in 
the skin is represented by a hard gash. One feels that if 
the brightness of the light may justify this wound-like 
modelling, a light so bright is unjustified in art. His 
other large canvas, “The Eastern Gown,” is not wholly 
successful in suggesting form beneath drapery, but both 
this and the more reticent “Reflection” are _prefer- 
able to the first named. 

Mr. W. Rothenstein’s “The Abbey Church” is a 
little perplexing if one regards it strictly from the stand 
point of truth to nature, since, while the intended effect 
seems to be moonlight, the colour of the cumulus-haunted 
sky curiously suggests mid-day. Yet the apparent anomaly 
is not so pronounced as to spoil one’s pleasure at the 
combination of tender colour and able draughtsmanship. 
M. Blanche’s “Mother and Child” does not show the 
painter at his best; it is so very much less a thing of 
beauty tha. a display of power. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Swynnerton’s blithe, iridescent allegory, “New Risen 
Hope”—an essay in angelic childhood—Miss_ E. 
Andrews’s two studies of children (Nos. 104 and 106) 
faithfully observed and painted without care for showy 
technique, Mr. H. Hildesheim’s honest study of character 
(No. 78), and Mr. Gerard Chowne’s flower paintings 
provide a solid element of good quality and even high 
merit, while in Mr. David Muirhead’s “ Girl at a Window” 
there is at least the flavour of something fine. With the 
face meditative of things far away rather than of a par- 
ticular thing seen by the eyes, the greens and reds in the 
colouring of a Venetian depth and richness, the senti- 
ment of the whole arresting—if it falls somewhat short 
of great art, it is more than the mere scientific adjust- 
ment of tones and the other attributes of artistic cor- 
rectitude. In landscape we have Professor Brown emu- 
lating Mr. Wilson Steer in “A Shropshire Valley,” Mr. 
Steer trying not to surpass himself in “ The Bend of the 
Rivet”; Mr. Mark Fisher perpetrating a mannerism four 
times over; Miss Alice Fanner and Mr. James Henry 
painting the old subjects in the old style, yet not without 
freshness and vigour; Mr. C. L. Colyn Thomson sound- 
ing a new decorative note in his “ Holbrook, Suffolk” 
very soothing after the restless luminarism that orders at 
least half of the landscapes here; Mr. David Muirhead, 
again, with a broad and dignified canvas, “The End of 
Summer.” One should pay tribute, too, to Mr. Rich’s 
water-colour drawings, “Harvesting” and “Evening.” 
Landscape, however, is not the feature of the show in 
Dering-yard, any more than it was that of the exhibitions 
in the old Dudley Gallery, though when Mr. Brabazon 
was alive there was always a dainty drawing, sweet with 
the essence of earth and the open air, the memory of 
which one could carry away and enjoy. 

F. J. M. 
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A VAGABOND DRAMA. 


|‘ is amusing to reflect upon the consternation with 
which any English manager would have regarded 
this play if it had been offered to him. He would have 
found, to begin with, the familiar names of recent con- 
temporaries among the characters: the names, as it might 
be, of Burne-Jones, Aubrey Beardsley, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and the author of The City of Dreadful Night. 
He would have found blank verse—we are supposing the 
play English—employed to represent the doings and 
sayings of a low music-hall and exhibiting such an assort- 
ment of slang as was surely never gathered into verse 
before, save in some of Mr. Kipling’s lyrics. 

Yet Glatigny is by no means a mere assemblage of 
extravagances. Audacities it has—it is, indeed, made of 
them—but extravagances in the true sense of the word 
it has not; for it never deviates from its fore-ordained 
course. It is, in fact, a play of a singular unity of de- 
sign, returning like a musical composition to its key-note. 
The unpromising material from which it is compounded, 
and of which a critic might have declared beforehand 
that here was stuff for a novel but never for a play, 
becomes plastic as clay beneath dexterous manipulation. 

The play opens, according to the stage direction, in 
“a square in a little Norman town, irregularly built and 
quaint, with projections and recesses, dark and _ pic- 
turesque.” Here we find a troop of strolling players pre- 
paring to make a moonlight flitting from the “ William 
the Conqueror” inn and see the eighteen-year-old 
Glatigny stealing away from the house of Emma, the 
young postmistress. With consummate art the characters 
present themselves; Glatigny, a tall, overgrown lad, con- 
sumptive, full of poetic dreams, exuberantly amorous; 
Emma, sober, fundamentally decorous in spite of her love 
affair, profoundly affectionate but not fervent; the red- 
haired Lizane, a full-blown and full-blooded human 
animal, absolutely unprincipled, inherently faithless and 
shameless, not intelligent, but bringing with her the atmo- 
sphere of the lower Parisian Bohemia. and able to speak 
by name of poets. Glatigny falls under the twofold fas- 
cination of Lizane and of Paris, and resolves to accom- 
pany the actors. Then Emma, with characteristic gentle- 
ness, makes an appeal to Lizane. Glatigny is too fragile 
for the life to which he is being lured. The “ wind 
behind the scenes” will chill him; he will have unwhole- 
some food ; and as for his verses : 

“He has no genius, he has only dreams 
Leave him to live in peace.” 
But Lizane has no ears for such an appeal, and the patient 
Emma turns back, “infinitely sad and resigned,” to her 
office. 
“He will come back. But not for a long while,” 


she murmurs. His voice comes back to her from the dis- 
tance, singing the refrain of Banville’s song: 
“Et vive la sainte Boheme!” 

“ Pauvre petit!” sighs Emma, and the first act closes. 

The second, third, and fourth acts show, against a 
wonderful moving background of crowded Parisian life, 
the sufferings and gradual decadence of Glatigny and 
the degradations through which Lizane drags him. The 
scene of the fourth act is a low music-hall. We see and 
hear the preparations of the performers, witness Lizane’s 
fatuously inane, offensive “turn,” and perceive her in the 
intervals alternately tormenting Glatigny and sending out 
messages to another lover. Finally, she flies with the 
other, and Glatigny’s house of cards falls in upon him. 

The last act carries us back to Emma and to 
Normandy. The sick man is being tenderly nursed amid 
the tranquillity of the familiar rustic routine. Suddenly 
one night the old visions return upon him; he rises and 
goes out into the snow singing in his broken voice the 


*GLATIGNY : a vagabond drama, in verse, with songs and dances. 
By Catulle Mendés. Produced at the Odéon Theatre, 
Paris, 





song that lured him long ago. In the morning, when 
the daily round is beginning that we saw begin at the 
close of the first act, he is brought back dead, and 
Emma, as he is carried into her solitary house, murmurs 
once more: “ Pauvre petit!” 

There is a reminiscence here of Le Chemineau, and 
more than a reminiscence throughout of Cyrano. The 
boldness of the verse, the wide vocabulary, the dancing 
imagination, recall Rostand, but with a difference. 
Rostand’s fantasy, at its most discursive, rings true. It is 
not, indeed, reality, but that fairy-tale that really lives in 
M. Rostand’s unique and exquisite mind. But can we 
believe that M. Catulle Mendés has such a fairy-tale 
always telling itself within? We doubt it. We suspect 
that if Cyrano and L’Aiglon had never been, the central 
three acts of Glatigny would never have been exactly 
what they are; and we more than suspect that the most 
glaring words and situations come not out of the depths 
of the writer’s soul but out of a rather poor ambition 
that can best be expressed in his own tongue—the ambi- 
tion to “épater les bourgeois.” But what an audience 
must that be which can understand this play of the 
literary passion, and how enviable the lot of the dramatist 
whose work is presented to such an audience! 

Cc. B. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MASsSINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

ROBABLY the fate of the Education Bill wil) 
have been decided before these lines are in 
print. Everything that has happened to it in the 
arrogant and pretentious examination to which the 
House of Lords has subjected it shows the unsuita- 
bility of the Upper Chamber to act with a progressive 
Government, The debates have been preposterous in 
length. They have been thoroughly disorderly. And 
they have shown that the power of the House of Lords 
to acquit itself even with average credit depends on 
the character of its leadership It is essentially a 
mob. The bulk of its members have no training 
in statesmanship. They have no idea of the con- 
stitutional functions of the House, such as they 
are. They have no idea of debate. They have only 
prejudices and a hatred of all reforming doctrine and 
all Liberal Governments. In such an assembly, lack- 
ing firm and clear guidance, it was inevitable that the 
lead should fall now to one man, now to another. For 
a time the Primate was in command. Now and again 
the Duke of Devonshire took the reins, wresting them 
from the high Tories. Then Lord Lansdowne took a 
furtive puli at them. Finally, if I may change the 
metaphor, the Cecilian group gave the key to the 
debates, with Lord Salisbury’s shrill, eager voice 
rising above every other note. Naturally confusion 
resulted from such a division of forces. The bill is 
partly a ‘‘ right of entry” bill, partly a denominational 
bill, partly an undenominational bill, the first two 
features dominating it, the latter being subordinated. 


Everyone agrees that as it stands it is unworkable. 
, . * . * * 


All this is ‘‘miching mallecho,” with Mr. Balfour as 
the prime mischief-maker. And the result of the con- 
fusion is that unless there is an adjournment over 
Christmas there may be no time to do anything but 
reject the Lords’ amendments. It is difficult to 
imagine an agreement hatched as the result of a few 
hours’ hasty conversation. The procedure is most 
troublesome, Itis hard to examine the Lords’ amend- 
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ments with any pretence of finding a coherent plan in 
them suitable to the intentions of the bill. This 
wretched Chamber has so maltreated the measure, so 
abused its time, and proceeded with such com- 
plete indifference to the political situation and the 
voice of the Commons, that the two Houses find 
themselves, within a few days of Christmas, miles 
apart on a measure involving the most complex pro- 
blems of administration and the most varied and delicate 
interests. Never was such a display of perversity and 
indifference to serious political consequences. Every- 
thing has been flouted—the King’s desire for a settle- 
ment, the wishes of the Church moderates, and educa- 
tional peace in the country, while Mr. Balfour and the 
Cecils re-rivet the hold of the family on the Tory Party, 
and rake in the Church as a convenient instrument for 
their purpose. Nearly everybody but he and the High 
Churchmen would settle. The Chamberlainites would 
settle ; the Irish would settle; I believe the Noncon- 
formist leaders would settle, always with the exception 
of Mr. Hirst Hollowell. But the rump which now controls 
Toryism and subordinates everything to Anglicanism 
and Balfcurism is wrecking, perhaps I should say has 
wrecked, all these moderating forces and tendencies. 
Even the Archbishop of Westminster has been thrust 
aside by the fanatics of Catholicism, led by that worthy 
but most obtuse of obscurantist politicians, the Duke 
of Norfolk. Never were such a reckless crew in com- 
mand of the tortunes of the Tory Party. 
* * * * * 

As for the intellectual and moral quality of the 
leadership in the Lords, I think it was never more 
naively displayed than in Lord Lansdowne’s speech on 
the Trades Disputes Bill. I suppose the speech was 
an attempt to reproduce the familiar effects of Mr. 
Balfour’s oratory. But it was not an especially artistic 
replica of these immortal works. Poor Lord Lans- 
downe was asked to compress into a single speech 
Mr. Balfour’s tactics, prolonged over some weeks, of 
opposing a bill on every stage but the third reading, 
and accepting it with effusion on that occasion. Lord 
Lansdowne had to display both these mental attitudes 
within half an hour, and he came to appalling grief 
in the process. I suppose a diplomatist must be allowed 
a double portion of average human cynicism. But then 
he should also know something of the arts of 
concealing as much of his mind as it is indecent to 
expose even to the gaze of his political fellow-men. 
Lord Lansdowne did not even affect this gift. He said 
in almost the same breath that the bill was an outrage 
on society and that the House of Lords proposed to 
pass it because they put their own existence and popu- 
larity in the first place and general political and 
moral considerations in the second. Pure, unimaginative 
selfishness could not go much farther. It was bad 
tactics, too, even for the House of Lords. Lord Hals- 
bury’s ample gorge proved just equal to the task of 
swallowing this monstrous food, but the average Tory 
peer could not stand it, and if there were really a 
powerful body of private opinion to the left of the 
Woolsack, there would be trouble when Clause 4 was 
reached, 

* * 7 * * 

Meanwhile, the Government holds well together. 
It has now been in office a year, and an old Minister said 
to me to-day that he had never known a Cabinet so 
united and harmonious or conducted with better sense 





and more skill. Of course, the great work is to come. 
The fight with the Lords will need firm handling and 
a union of power with discretion. And great bills are 
now in prospect. I cannot help thinking that it would 
be well to drop the Temperance Bill and make a great 
Land Bill, or rather a connected series of Land and 
Housing Bills—the last of which should be the 
greatest and boldest of all—the feature of the next 
session, or rather the concurrent attraction with the 
Irish Reform Bill. These are the matters to place 
before the House of Lords. Of course, the future of 
the Education Bill may put these plans partly out of 
gear, and it may be necessary to re-introduce a bill so 
constructed that its clauses may depend on the grant 
of public money to the schools it proposes to subsi- 
dise. This was the essence of the Education Bill. It 
might, more than one authority thinks, be made the 
pivot of nearly all the machinery of a_ substituted 
measure. 
* * . * . 

But whatever happens, all eyes will necessarily be 
turned on the problem of the House of Lords. I find 
a curious delusion in the Tory Press, and that is, that the 
party is afraid of this conflict. That is a great error. 
The fault is more likely to be a fault of rashness than 
of pusillanimity. Liberals feel that the Cabinet of 
1893 took a very heavy responsibility when it declined 
Mr. Gladstone’s offer to lead the party in an election 
against the House of Lords. Of course, the battle 
would not have been won. But it would have been 
opened under the most inspiring and powerful auspices, 
and we should not now have to consider the opening 
strategy of the campaign. Perhaps it would also have 
been wise to make some stipulations before the 
formation of the Cabinet last year. Apparently this 
was not thought necessary or advisable. But great 
advantages rest with the Liberal attack. The 
majority is unimpaired and enthusiastic, and the 
elections show it to be in touch with the country, 
even though the temporary Irish difficulty may weaken 
us in Lancashire. The issue of the Lords necessarily 
absorbs that of education, especially when it is linked 
with a great measure which the country warmly desires. 
The Prime Minister is trusted ; Toryism, feebly trying 
to find a leader and a programme, is completely dis- 
credited ; Mr. Chamberlain will never play a part in 
politics again, and there is no possible substitute for 
that formidable and active figure. It would be a mis- 
take to delay the fight till the party was worn out 
with work and all the conflicts that a long and 
arduous time of office brings with it. Not too soon, 
and not too late, seems to be the word otf wisdom. 

* . * * * 

By the way, the Government now confidently 
anticipate the rejection of the Plural Voting Bill on 
second reading. 

aa * - * * 
LATER. 

The prospect of a compromise on the Education 
Bill is just a trifle more likely than when I wrote the 
article as it stands above. High influences have been 
brought into play and the Moderates in the Lords are 
still active. It is now probable that the Government 
will consider the Lords’ amendments in order, assign- 
ing a definite time-limit to the discussion, say four 
days. They may also make a general statement as to 
their position before entering on the debate. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


A NEw RussIAN CLOVER. 

IN the course of some investigations into red clover 
(Trifolium pratense) in the United States, a Russian variety 
has been obtained which, according to a Report recently 
published by the Bureau of Plant Industry, appears to 
possess many desirable qualities. The principal difference 
between this variety and ordinary American red clovers lies 
in its freedom from hairs on the stem. This is accom- 
panied by other distinctions, such as the much greater 
succulence of the plants and the finer quality of the hay, 
the loss due to coarse, woody, uneatable stems being reduced 
to almost nothing. Cattle, moreover, are less liable to 
become blown on the hairless variety, and it is evident from 
the experiments that where a choice is given it is much pre- 
ferred by cattle. It appears to mature about two weeks 
later than ordinary American clover, and gives a very 
heavy yield of exceptional quality for the first cutting. In 
the experiments conducted in a number of different States, 
the yield in nearly all cases exceeded that of the domestic 
strains grown under similar conditions. This in itself is 
of great importance, but the actual gain in value is chiefly 
due to the fact that on account of the succulence of the 
plants the general quality and texture of the hay is much 
finer and the percentage of waste is reduced to a minimum. 

The seed of this hairless clover was obtained by Dr. 
E. A. Bessey through Mr. H. Goegginger, of Riga, and 
was produced on the estate of a German grower near Yeletz 
in the eastern part of the Orel Government. This grower 
is stated to have made a practice of saving his own seed, 
so that this strain has been grown on the same estate for 
a number of years. The seed itself is, however, indis- 
tinguishable from that in common use. It is considered 
that the distinction between this variety and common 
American red clovers entitles it to a special designation, 
and it is proposed to call it 7rifelium pratense var. 
foliosum, on account of the general leafiness of the plant 
and the persistence and number of basal leaves produced. 
Almost complete lack of hairiness is, perhaps, the most 
striking distinguishing mark of this form in the field, but 
the variability in amount of hairiness, differing as it does 
even in American strains from more or !ess widely-separated 
sources, makes this an undesirable quality on which to base 
a name. The plants have also a more upright habit of 
growth and branch more freely than the American form, 
and there are other differences of a more purely botanical 
character. 





GARDENING. 
AUTUMN SOIL-WORKING. 

WHETHER one works the soil as a farmer or as a profes- 
sional or amateur gardener, it is imperative that one should 
give careful consideration to the working of the soil in the 
autumn and early winter, if everything favourable to the 
proper development of the crops is to be done. These 
particular notes will only take cognisance of gardens, in 
which it may be said that such work is absolutely essential 
to the best results in the vast majority of places. By this 
process we are able not only to add to the fertility of 
the soil but also to greatly improve its mechanical tex- 
ture, and superior results follow upon the latter condition 
in all cases. It is, unfortunately, one of the really hard 
operations in connection with gardening, and for this reason 
‘ is somewhat apt to be forgotten by those whose enthusiasm 
has not reached the fever heat. 

There is, too, another advantage that runs hand in 
hand with autumn soil-working—it enables us to put in 
fresh manure which we dare not use in the spring, as if it 
came in contact with the roots of plants in its crude, green 
state it would inevitably do them an immense amount of 
injury. The reason of this is that during the winter the 
manure will be mellowed down, and by the time the plants 
want some support from it the food will have become closely 
associated with the soil and well spread out through it, and 
benefit instead of harm will come to all crops except those 
that resent the use of any manure at all in the soil; but 
these are few in number. Again, autumn working enables 
the grower to incorporate with the soil such concentrated 
foods as kainit and basic slag, which are exceedingly slow 
in yielding up their virtues, and consequently have com- 
paratively little value when applied in the spring, but are 
most excellent put on in autumn. 

Although the best of cultivators are exceedingly care- 
ful to manure the soil in precise proportion to the require- 
ments of the crop that is to be grown upon it, there is no 





difference in respect of working. For all kinds of plants 
the deeper the soil can be worked the better will be the 
results either in flowers, or vegetables, or fruits. In ordi- 
nary digging, provided it is thorough, it is usual to turn 
over about ten inches of soil; but in most cases more could 
be moved if false trenching were adopted. This means 
that the operator not only turns over the top spit, but the 
second soil also, and he thus almost doubles the depth of 
soil in which the roots may ramify in search of food. In 
addition to this we have the further advantage of a deep 
soil holding moisture much better than a shallow one, and 
consequently crops keep in progress far longer in a period 
of drought. 

When this work is in process the cultivator should not 
make the slightest endeavour to secure a level or fine sur- 
face; on the contrary, the rougher it is left the better. 
When it is fine the winter rains will soon beat it down, and 
neither water nor air will penetrate it freely; but when it 
is rough these go down easily, and frost follows them, with 
the result that disintegration is thorough, and we are able 
in spring to secure the fine, level tilth that is 
necessary to perfect seeding and planting. 

There is another operation that ought to be done more 
frequently than it is in the majority of gardens, and that is 
the application of lime. In this we have a purifier of the 
soil and a destroyer of all spores of fungi with which it may 
come into direct contact in the ground. When a garden 
has been under regular cultivation for many years, and 
during that period natural manures have been exclusively 
employed, the amount of accumulated humic matter will be 
so great that it will be impossible to grow good crops of 
anything at all; but if we apply lime we shall immediately 
correct what is wrong, and results will again prove entirely 
satisfactory. For this purpose ground lime should be pro- 
cured and applied at the rate of from 2olb. to 25 lb. per 
square rod, dressing it on to the surface, and after a few 
days working it into the soil by the aid of a fork. In cases 
where it is deemed necessary to apply gas-lime with a view 
to the destruction of the spores of some particular fungus, 
let it be perfectly fresh, and use about 30 lb. to the rod, 
leaving it on the surface for a fortnight and thén pointing 
it in. One frequently hears. the value of gas-lime ques- 
tioned, but there is no doubt as to its utility, provided it 
is used fresh and not stale, as is commonly the case. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—Whilst I yield to no one in my admiration for the 
Lord Chancellor, and am quite sure he is acting from the 
highest motives, I think you are much toc severe on those 
who have felt it needful to complain in regard to the 
nominations for justices, and, if I may say so, it is because 
you do not differentiate between boroughs and counties. It 
is the county Benches which show the most grievous in- 
equalities and where there is the most imperative need 
for a change, and it is from county members that the bulk 
of the complaints have arisen. In the boroughs large addi- 
ticns have been made—and why? Because here the Lord 
Chancellor can do his own work and have his will; but in 
the counties it appears he has succumbed to the old prac- 
tice and defcrred to the opinion of the Lord-Lieutenants. 

Now, if these gentlemen acted in a judicial capacity 
and gave their opinions fairly all round, this might be 
telerated, but, being almost all Tories, they stand in almost 
exactly the same position to the Lord Chancellor as the 
House of Lords does to a Liberal Government, and for 
social and other reasons they will never willingly consent 
to a more equitable distribution of magisterial power. 
Moreover, as a rule they know nothing of the names sent 
down, and so the lists are sent round to the county Benches, 
who, again, being largely Tory, will raise all the objections 
they can possibly find, with the result that whilst some 
hundreds of names have been added to borough Benches, 
extremely few have been given to the county, where they 
are much more needed. Moreover, it appears that if it 
can be said about a man that he is an active politician, this 
is fatal. Now, I am far from saying that such a man 
should be appointed on that ground, but I equally urge 
that it should not be fatal to his chances. The most active 


men in public work of all kinds are usually political 
leaders, and surely they should not be discouraged in such 








work by being therefore considered unfit to take a seat on 
their local Bench. 


Rest satisfied that the wide-spread dis- 
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satisfaction is not without real foundation so far as the 
counties are concerned.—Yours, etc., 


GEORGE WHITE. 


(We are quite as anxious as Mr. White thatthe balance 
should be redressed in the counties. We think he under- 
estimates what has been done already, for we believe that 
more Liberal magistrates have been appointed in the 
counties this year than in any single previous year by any 
preceding Liberal Chancellor. But the removal of the 
property qualification makes many excellent men eligible 
who were not eligible before, so that next year the county 
Benches can be more satisfactorily reinforced.—Ep. 
Speaker.) 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SIR,—Surely the outcry on this subject is unreason- 
able! Considering that the Government has been in power 
for only a year much has already been done, and there 
still remain three or four years of Liberal administration 
before a General Election will recur. Much care must be 
exercised to see that no unsuitable persons are put on the 
Bench, for their appointment would degrade it and bring 
deserved odium on the Ministry. I am really amazed that 
any Liberal paper should compare Lord Loreburn with 
Lord Halsbury. The legal journals cordially recognise 
the value of his resistance to purely partisan appointments. 
-—Yours, etc., 

A BARRISTER. 

Inner Temple, December 6, 1906. 


“BISHOPS OR BIBLE?” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—As you were so kind as to publish a letter from 
me last week in opposition to opinions expressed in your 
paper, I feel that some apology is due for writing to you 
in reference to the editorial comment which you appended to 
my letter. You say: “ The bishops and clergy of the Anglican 
Church cannot lawfully hold the same view of the relation 
cf the Bible to the Church that the Reman Catholic Church 
holds,” and that “this, in fact, is the vital and fundamental 
distinction between the Roman Catholic and the Reformed 
Churches as seen by theologians on both sides like Jewel 
and Bellarmine.” I can see nothing—in fact, I go so far as 
to say there is nothing—in Article VI. to prevent the 
Church of England regarding itself as entitled to hold the 
same attitude towards the Bible that the Catholic 
Church holds. This attitude is not the “vital and funda- 
mental” distinction between the Church of England, as 
represented by the High Church party to which Dr. Gore 
belongs and the Catholic Church, but it is the vital and 
fundamental distinction between the High Church Anglican 
party and the Evangelical school and most of the Protestant 
bodies. I should say that a very small minority of the 
clergy of the Church of England hold the view which you 
consider the only one lawful. The view of the majority 
seems to be that the Bible is to be taken subject to the inter- 
pretation of the Church, and so far there is agreement 
between England and Rome. The Roman and Anglican 
are not agreed as to what their Church is nor as to how 
it gives effect to its decisions. The Protestant Noncon- 
formist bodies believe, I think I am right in saying, that 
the difficulties presented by the text of Scripture, when 
read as a merely human document, disappear before the 
clarified vision of the converted soul. The majority of 
high Anglicans do not hold this doctrine of conversion, but 
accept the sacraments and the teaching of the Church. 
What the extreme Broad Church party in the English 
Church believe in I do not pretend to be able even to guess, 
but there is plenty of evidence to show what the views of 
the High Church party are from the “ Ecclesiastical Polity” 
down to “Lux Mundi.” The High Church party certainly 
are of opinion that the Church has power to explain the 
Bible, and would not accept your theory of the duty of the 
clergy. 

I suppose Bishop Gore and those who think with him 
would say that, a considerable period of time having elapsed 
between the date of the writing or compilation of the Gospel 
narrative and the date of the events recorded, the Early 
Christian community must have had some guide during 
that interval, and that in default of the Bible, which was 
not then in existence, the sole authority in religion was 
none other than the Church. There is, so far as I am 
aware, nothing in the Prayer Book or Articles antagonistic 
to this position, which, whether we agree with it or not, 
does not in itself appear unreasonable. 





I make these few observations to point out that the 
Church of England cannot accept simple Bible teaching in 
its crude form as a satisfactory substitute for definite reli- 
gious instruction given by a Churchman; and, further, that 
the Anglican bishops and clergy have no obligation imposed 
on them by their formularies or otherwise to do so.—Yours, 
etc., VILLIERS DE S. FOWKE. 

New University Club, S.W. 

December 1, 1900. 

{lf the view of the Anglican and Roman clergy as to 
the relation of the Bible to the Church had been identical 
at the time of the Reformation there would have beea no 
Reformation of the Church of England. In our view, both 
the law and the tradition of the Anglican Church are at 
variance with Bishop Gore’s attack on Cowper-Temple 
teaching. But we are inclined to think that Mr. Fowke 
is right in saying that the view of modern High Churchmen 
accords with that of the Roman Church. Hence, the great 
distinction between the clerical and lay view of the Educa- 
tion Bill.—Eb. Speaker.) , 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sik,—The discussion between us seems now to have 
narrowed itself down to these points: 

Because the Twentieth Article only claims that the 
Church is “the witness and keeper of Holy Writ,” and 
because the Bible has been translated and is read aloud 
without gloss in Church—therefore the Bishops, etc., who 
object to “simple Bible teaching” by a State official are 
indecent, if not dishonest, in their attitude. 

1. But whatever may be meant by the words “ witness 
and keeper,” there can be no question as to the meaning 
of those from the same Article which you ignore in your 
note: ‘The Church hath authority in controversies of 
faith.” So it would seem neither indecent nor dishonest 
for members of the Church of England—bishops, clergy, 
or laity—to deny such authority to the State. 

2. If the “simple Bible teaching” for which you plead 
only means the reading aloud of Holy Scripture to the 
children in school as the lessons are read in Church, 
then, so far as I know, very few would object; though 
many would, perhaps, doubt its value as “ Religious In- 
struction.” The Bible, as read in Church, comes in a 
“setting ” of Creed and Prayer which largely interprets its 
meaning to those who hear, even if there were no other 
teaching given. There is no analogy between such read- 
ing and what is generally meant by “simple Bible teach- 
ing.” This is, apparently, according to the intention of 
the Bill, the Bible with the gloss which any teacher ap- 
pointed by the State may choose to put upon it. It is 
impossible to teach out of the Bible without touching on 
questions of faith, and so “the rule of faith” depends 
simply upon the authority of the individual teacher. 

Is the man thus dishonest or indecent who, being a 
member of the Church of England, says, “I deny the 
right of the State to give such a commission to its ser- 
vants ?” 

Let me conclude by saying again that the question 
between us is not primarily whether such a contention is 
enlightened and reasonable, but whether it ought to be 
considered as involving in a bishop disloyalty to the terms 
on which he has accepted his office ?—Yours, etc., 

H. A. KENNEDY. 


{In answer to the question put by Mr. Kennedy, we 
hold that the last person to deny the right of the State to 
give such a commission should be the State-anpointed 
bishop of a State Church.—ED. Speaker.] 


THE EDUCATION IMPASSE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Is there no calculus by which we can reconcile 
the claims of efficiency and conscience? Surely the framers 
of the Act of 1870, while requiring that children should 
not be allowed to grow up in absolute ignorance, never 
contemplated that they would be forced into State schools, 
the religious or ethical tone of which might be deeply re- 
pugnant to their parents. 

Let us go back to the days before departmental bureau- 
cracy had seized on the Act of 1870 as a means of sub- 
jecting the nation to an intolerable yoke, and let us frankly 
concede freedom to the conscientious objector. The in- 
struction dealt out to mammoth classes in handsome build- 
ings by ambitious teachers may, after all, appear not alto- 
gether lovely to many. Such non-conformists are as much 
entitled to respect as dissenters from the State religion. 
When Dr. Clifford would take a child from its home and, 
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in the name of secular advantage, plunge it in an atmo- 
sphere which its parents detest, he is simply emulating Dr. 
William Laud. 

Once recognise that all such coercion is wrong, and 
the whole difficulty sinks into a mere matter of money. 
Che children who do not use the State school will have to 
be otherwise taught; and if voluntary assistance is not 
forthcoming the teaching will be such as the pedant will 
consider inferior. But the nation will be free from the 
stain of injustice: and possibly the birth-rate will decline 
less rapidly.—Yours, etc., 

TH. Baty. 

Temple, December 5, 1906. 


LIBERAL POLICY ON THE TEMPERANCE 
QUESTION. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SIR,—I was interested in reading Mr. Simms’ letter in 
your issue of December 1. Mr. Simms makes a very large 
assumption when he says that disinterested management is 
‘a pet scheme” which risks the possibility of a serious 
division amongst temperance reformers. Now, what are 
the real facts? The real facts are these: The only people 
who are seriously perturbed concerning management are 
the teetotalers, who only form to per cent. of the commu- 
nity. For example, take the case of the Independent 
Order of Good Templars, who are determinedly hostile 
to management. The total membership of that Order on 
January 31 of this year was 118,071, of whom 56,579 were 
juveniles. This leaves 61,492 adults. When it is remem- 
bered that of these a large proportion are women and 
young men who are non-voters, I think we may safely 
conclude that the Independent Order of Good Templars 
cannot claim to exert the weight of a single constituency 
of any great size in this country. Their influence is not 
so great as that, say, of Newcastle, with its two members. 
Therefore, it is somewhat foolish to attempt to make up 
for lack of numbers by vociferation. It would be a trifle 
ludicrous, did it not appear that Mr. Simms was really in 
earnest, to emphasise the fact that the “all or nothing” 
policy is the policy of veto and not management. I 
cannot for the life of me uaderstand why a vetoist should 
refuse management, unless it is, of course, that he has 
conscientious scruples which prevent him dealing with 
liquor at all. In that case, one understands and respects 
his positioa. But when we remember that the Temperance 
Legislation League proposes that where veto fails to secure 
the vote the people are to have the further option of 
management, which would eliminate all private profit from 
the trade, I cannot see why a vetoist should oppose this 
remarkably reasonable suggestion. If veto is all suffi- 
cient, there will be no need for management. When he 
does oppose it, it simply means that he prefers that the trade 
should exert the same pernicious influence to-day as it has 
done in the past—an influence which was very significantly 
illustrated in the capture of a Town Hall meeting in 
Birmingham only a few days ago. The great advantages 
of the League’s proposals are that they meet the issue on 
the best approved social lines. They open up an avenue 
of hope to every social reformer, and, in doing so, have 
attracted to their support a larger number of distinguished 
reformers than has ever been secured for any similar policy. 
—Yours, etc., 

J. M. HOGGE. 

York, December 4, 1906. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1x,—In his letter in your issue of the 1st inst., Mr. W. 
Simms, junior, protests against the propaganda of Sir Thomas 
Whittaker and his friends as the cause of division among 
temperance reformers, and as likely to prejudice the pro- 
spects of the Licensing Bill promised for next session. Mr. 
Simms proceeds to state that practically all temperance re- 
formers find common ground in the advocacy of local 
option with regard to the continuation of the liquor traffic, 
but that Sir Thomas Whittaker desires to tack on to this 
common ground a disinterested management scheme to 
which other temperance reformers have conscientious objec- 
tions. 

Mr. Simms talks of disinterested management as if it 
were a scheme to be brought into existence by means of a 
clause tacked on to some future Licensing Bill. He does 
not seem to be aware that full legislative authority exists at 
present. Under the existing law the local licensing authori- 








ties have power to grant new licences to disinterested 
Management companies. Their discretion, however, is 
limited to new licences; the vested interest of the trade in 
the old licences, created by the compensation clauses of Mr. 
Balfour's Act, prevents it from being applied to them. But 
the advocates of local option, though Mr. Simms does not 
seem to be aware of the fact, practically unanimously advo- 
cate the abrogation of those compensation clauses by means 
of a time-limit. Only by the abolition of compensation can 
local option be made effective. But this measure would at 
once extend the discretion of the magistrates as to disin- 
terested management to every licence in their district, 
instead of to a very few only as at present. This is the 
essence of Sir Thomas Whittaker’s demands. Are we to 
suppose that Mr. Simms is opposed to a time-limit? 

Where, then, is it that Sir Thomas Whittaker and his 
friends differ from those temperance reformers who are 
opposing disinterested management with such vehemence? 
The answer is that his opponents are defenders of the status 
quo—that is to say, the present public-house trust system— 
against those who seek to legislate against the abuses to 
which it is open. For example, a general feature of public- 
house trusts at present is that all surplus profits are ex- 
pended on local improvements and additional facilities for 
public recreation. This is a dangerous feature. There is 
a distinct possibility that a local public interest in the sale 
of drink may be developed quite as detrimental as the old 
private interest. Sir Thomas Whittaker seeks to prevent 
this by stipulating that if disinterested management is 
adopted, as his opponents make it possible to be adopted, 
then none of the surplus profits shall be expended in the 
neighbourhood, but they shall all be handed over direct to 
the National Exchequer. The whole difference resolves 
itself into the question of whether it is desirable to impose 
this and similar statutory restrictions and safeguards upon 
the licensing system brought about by local option and the 
time-limit.—Yours, etc., 

A. MacCaLLum SCOTT. 


“THE GOAT’S NEST.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The credit of this discovery belongs not to me, 
but to the late J. R. Green, who announced it to the world, 
with some appropriate comments, in the year 1868. How 
misleading these historians are! It is a mercy that there 
always is a “ John Ballinger” at hand to set them right.— 
Yours, etc., 

GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 

London, December 5, 1906. 





NAVAL RATINGS: THE SIGNAL STAFF. 


S it praise or blame as the flags unturl 

| From the mast of the Admiral’s ship ? 
Flung to the bridges the white sprays swirl 

And the grey flanks shudder and dip, 
But here is a keen-eyed midshipman, 

And let it be smile or frown, 
We've a sailor who watches as none else cai 

With a fellow who takes it down. 


Is it praise or blame as that tiny flash 
Winks out to the windy night ? 
There’s a man who mutters it, dot and dash, 
And another who bends to write ; 
Spin the wheel round ! The course is set, 
For the flagship’s word meant “ Home” ; 
The funnels shall roar and the bridge shine wet 
In a spatter of flying foam. 


Between the messages, live and laugh, 
Sleep, nor dream of the far-flung call ; 

This is the way of the signa] staff, 
This is the way of them all ; 

Ready and swift when the orders come, 
Ready with smart replies ; 

Stiff to the wind when the halvards hum, 
With the glass at their steadfast eyes. 


Witrrip L. RANDELL. 
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LITERATURE. 
A BOOK OF PROVENCE. 


RoMANTiC CiTIEs oF Provence. By Mona Caird. Illustrated 
from sketches by Joseph Pennell and Edward M. Synge. 
Landon: Fisher Unwin, 15s. net. 

Tuat triangle of Southern Gaul which depends for its life 
upon the commerce of the Mediterranean and whose 
central stalk is the Rhone has for now nearly a hundred 
years excited the increasing curiosity and attention of 
English travellers; indeed, lately it has come to rival the 
Italian cities. There are many reasons for this: it is 
markedly separate from the rest of France, it has what 
is far and away the most congenial climate of European 
ccuntries—with the one exception of the Mistral—and 
though :t is not more crowded with monuments than any 
cther part of France (France, as a whole, probably con- 
tains more for the traveller to note in stone than all the 
vest of Europe put together), yet as soon as it has been 
discovered it has begun, like every other part of France as 
each is discovered in turn, to impress the English tra- 
veller with its endless variety of architectural work. 

Again, this triangle has the same sort of fascination 
for the English traveller on the moral side that Sabatier 
or Picquart have as personalities to-dav. If one were to 
say that there is a Protestant tendency running through 
Provence, it would be putting the matter much too crudely. 
The piquancy of the thing lies in the fact that the English 
Protestant can now fully ufderstand one aspect of the 
place and then suddenly in some neighbouring 
aspect finds himself suddenly at sea. It entices 
and bewilders at the same time: Nimes, for in- 
stance, where the Calvinist in the street as he 
passes you is so utterly different a type from his Catho- 
lic fellow-citizen in the same town that it is like looking 
at so many Scotchmen scattered among so many Spaniards, 
is also the Nimes of which the mark is a fine pagan 
amphitheatre, wherein to-day sports almost pagan still 
linger. There is a contrast which is typical of the whole 
country. 

Mrs. Caird has felt the spell and has followed the 
track. You will not find in this book anything particularly 
new as to the places she visits. It is the usual round of 
Avignon, Arles, Tarascon, Aigues Mortes, the Pont du 
Gard, Carcassonne. There is, indeed, the peculiarly inter- 
esting and novel chapter on the Carmargue, a region which 
everyone who cares for unexpected effects in travel should 
visit, and which very few Englishmen indeed have seen. On 
page 390 there is an exceilent passage on the flamingoes, 
and on the same page is this simple little sentence which 
at once convinces everyone who has himself walked the 
Camargue, “The Camargue is too big to see all at once.” 

A further characteristic of the book and a good one is 
the very thorough knowledge of Provencal poetry, and 
especially of Mistral, which the author has brouehr to it. 
It is not, as is the case with so many travellers, the quota- 
tion of a few tags, but a thorough knowledge of the 
literature. 

Of the illustrations, which are numerous, Mr. Pen- 
nell’s work is especially remarkable, and though he is 
upon ground which he has often traversed before he gives 
us something almost new in touch in the sketch of the 
canal at Martigues, opposite page 141, and in the little 
initial at the head of the book, called a Provencal Road, 
while the view of the public garden of Nimes, opposite 
page 214, and the perspective of Arles, opposite page 168, 
are sufficiently remarkable, notably the first, in which the 
texture of the drawing gives in some way the impression of 
the atmosphere of Nimes to an astonishing degree. 

If the book has a fault, it is that it is a trifle long 
and heavy to hold, and that it is a trifle too much con- 
cerned with the opinions of other people, by which I do 
not mean with opinions which others have held upon 
Provence ; on the contrary, Mrs. Caird leaves them out, 


but the religion and philosophy of the mass of the people 





amongst whom she moves. It is a fault into which English 
writers in the past very commonly fel] and one which can 
only lead to tedium, and which anyone can discover for 
himself if he will pick up an old guide-book to Spain 
or to Italy. Thus, to insist perpetually upon her detvesta- 
tion of such a character as de Montfort mars a book of 
travel. We have within the space of two pages upon this 
unfortunate northern gentleman the words “to whole- 
heartedly abominate,” “ one’s detestation,” “the full gloss 
of his villainy,” “unremitting variety of treachery and 
baseness,” “a fiend incarnate,” “unmitigated ruffian,” “to 
undisturbedly loathe kim,” “scoundrel,” and other epi- 
thets, and all this for a dim figure of the thirteenth cen- 
tury of whom we know very little except that he was a 
man native to his time, a heavy fighter, and that he, more 
than anyone else, turned the scale against foreign and 
oriental Albigensian customs, and in favour of the morals 
which had been and which still are native to western 
Europe. Faults of this kind in any book of travel are 
grave, especially if they are set in a background of amiable 
comment upon contemporary affairs. 
Hivarre BExLoc. 





CORRECGIO. 


Correccio. By T. Sturge Moore. With forty-four illustra- 
tions. London: Duckworth and Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


CorrEccio. With forty-nine illustrations and an introduction 
by Selwyn Brinton. “ Newnes’ Art Library.” London: 
George Newnes. 38, 6d. net. 


Mr. SturGE Moore tells us in his preface that his book 
is not a work of original research. Nevertheless, like his 
Diirer, it is an original book. It is difficult to think how 
best to describe its character. The first portion gives 
one the idea of being an essay on the virtues and vices 
of that criticism by scientific deduction which is asso 
ciated with the name of Morelli. But, as we read on, 
Mr. Moore's grip of Correggio’s genius develops, and by 
the time we have finished we are aware that the grip is 
sound and firm. Perhaps the title of the last chapter, 
“ General Ideas,” would express the nature of the whole 
book as clearly as anything else if one added thereto the 
words, “related to the art of Correggio.” The book on 
Diirer was a book of general ideas. Their exnression 
would seem to Mr. Moore to be the true function of an art 
critic, and he is at some pains to justify this contention, 
claiming that criticism is wholly a matter of the applica- 
tion of general ideas, and reminding us of Matthew 
Arnold’s dictum: “The great art of criticism is to get 
oneself out of the way and let humanity decide.” We 
are not sure that Mr. Moore gets himself out of the way ; 
the book is intensely personal throughout, and what it 
acds to our estimate of Correggio is nothing compared 
to what it reveals of Mr. Moore. But we are sure that 
in this work, as in the Diirer, he set out with a clear and 
definite notion of what he was going to say, and said it. 
That he might have said it a little more clearly—his style 
is sometimes involved and always redundant—is undeni- 
able; frankly, in places it is a difficult book to read. 
One cannot, however, help feeling that his literary exube- 
rances are as natural to nim as they would be unnatural 
and forced in the hands of many other art critics, and 
that a greater constraint upon himself would have meant 
a less vivid appreciation of Correggio. Mr. Moore, more- 
over, is a poet as well as an artist and writer, and can 
claim a poet’s licence. 

The main feature of Correggio’s art, which other 
writers have noted and Mr. Moore insists wpon, is the 
unalloyed paganism of its sentiment. With this is bound 
up an indifference to Scriptural subjects, evidenced by 
the fact that he rarely took the trouble to paint them 
otherwise than conventionally. The necessities of his 
family and the custom of the time demanded that he 
should do his share of them, but his heart “was never 
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with his Apostles, Fathers, and other holy Greybeards.” 
He often painted them, it is true, with éclat and accom- 
plishment, for his ingenuity was such that he could have 
painted anything, but “there is a great gulf fixed between 
them and the high seriousness of Michael Angelo’s pro- 
phets,” and “the best and the last pictures he (Cor- 
reggio) composed represent loves of Jupiter.” One need 
not infer from the last quotation that Mr. Moore regards 
him as not a serious artist. It is rather that he was more 
serious as an artist than as a preacher or doctrinaire. 
His art was not a touchingly expressed religious document 
like that of Fra Angelico, neither did it reach the tragic 
vehemence and dignity of his own great contemporary 
Angelo. If, indeed, the man had any sympathy with 
tragedy, the artist never fully realised it. “He was very 
cunning in the facial expressions of emotions, he proves 
bodily pain to us eloquently. he provides contrast, but 
never does he quite succeed.” Thus his “ Martyrdom of 
SS. Placidus and Flavia” is “ great art, but not greatly 
employed.” He vies with Rembrandt as a master of light 
and shade and with Raphael in power of design, but he 
has neither the nobility of Rembrandt nor the reverential 
sweetness of Raphael. Only in some of his Madonnas 
does he take place among the Italian religious painters. 
These are as fine and sentient as anything to be found, 
for in them the pagan instinct has withdrawn before the 
vastly humanistic, the Greek feeling that was the painter's 
before a modern idealisation of living woman, of the 
graces of motherhood, of the divine mystery of sex. It 
was mainly the “prophets and greybeards” that left 
Corregio cold and made his renderings of them insipid 
compared with nictures like the pagan Io, beautifully 
reproduced as a frontispiece to this volume, the Dande 
and the Ganymede. 

Between Michael Angelo and Correggio there was a 
vast difference, but they were alike in their frank develop- 
ment. Comparing the great ceiling of the Sistine with 
the pendentives executed by Correggio in Parma 
Cathedral, Mr. Sturge Moore shows in what respects 
these masterpieces afford contrast to each other and ir 
what a parallel. As regards Correggio’s “ masters,” he 
wins our heart with a protest against the overpraise that 
has been meted out to these quite mediocre producers : 
“They belong to a great period, but that is all they have 
to do with greatness.” A few more such outspoken 
opinions on the lesser painters of the Renaissance, who 
are lauded simply because they are of the Renaissance, 
would do much to clear the air of critical cant. Mr. 
Sturge Moore is nothing if not outspoken: to that we owe 
much of the attraction of this book; its honesty is as 
refreshing as the west wind. For the sake of this we 
could pardon his many less desirable idiosyncrasies, such 
as his occasionally intricate phrasing, his fondness for 
the doubtfully English adjective “nubile” applied to 
angels and Madonnas, and his employment—on page 82 
--of a past participle of surgical significance, that is not 
usually heard in polite societv. The book is sound in 
its judgment, good-tempered in its polemics, and poetic 
in its literary flavour. 

To those who want a really rapid digest of Correesio’s 
career, Mr. Selwyn Brinton’s introduction to the picture 
book in Newnes’ Art Library may perhaps be commended 
in preference to Mr. Sturge Moore’s volume. The forty- 
eight plates in half-tone and the frontispiece in photo- 
gravure are excellently done and, on the whole, give a 
fairly representative idea of the painter’s output. We 
wonder, in passing, why it is that the precise titles of 
some of the most famous of these works cannot be agreed 
upon. Thus Mr. Moore’s “La Notte” becomes here 
“The, Holy, Night,”, apd “Cupid’s Reading Lesson” is 
paraphrased as the “Education of Love.” In the latter 
case Mr. Brinton’s book has the authority of Bryan’s 
Dictionary on its side, but in the former his variant ap- 
pears rather fanciful. Such differences are apt to mislead 


by the suggestion that two separate pictures are being 
indicated, and though the intelligent person might con- 
nect both titles with the same work, it should not be Lis 
task to do so, 








IRELAND'S NATIVE CIVILISATION. 


A SMALLER SociaL History oF ANCIENT IRELAND, By P. W. 
Joyce, M.R.I.A. London: Longmans; Dublin: Gill. 


3s. 6d. net. 

By omitting illustrative quotations and references to 
authorities, Dr. Jovce has condensed his Social History 
of Ancient Ireland, published three years ago, into a 
handy text-book, suitable for school use and calculated, 
as it is designed, to lead up to, not to supersede, the 
larger work. If there are still any folk in England (as 
there certainly are amongst the English colony in Ireland) 
who cherish the delusion that the advent of the Anglo 
Normans brought civilisation to Irish savages, they will 
be speedily undeceived by a glance at this carefully- 
drawn and detailed picture of a flourishing native Irish 
Civilisation, rich in commerce, art, and learning, and 
possessing an elaborate administrative and military 
system. Irishmen, too—to whom the earlier stages of 
their national history are, unfortunately, still too little 
known—cannot fail to profit by the opportunity Dr. Joyce 
affords them of carefully studying a society of which they 
would have been the heirs and developers but for the 
disruptive forces of foreign conquest. Perhaps the most 
striking feature of the picture is the marked survival of 
pagan customs and modes of thought, which not merely 
in early Christian Ireland, but down to the present day, 
persist beneath the surface of the most fervent Catholicism 
in Europe. 

Dr. Joyce is a veteran in the work of making accessi- 
ble to the general public the original researches of Kelto- 
logists, and his book is not free from the faults of the 
older generation of Keltic scholars. An exaggerated con- 
fidence in the trustworthiness of the early Irish annals, 
which reveals itself here as lsewhere in his writings, is 
not a grave defect when general habits, not particular 
facts, are under consideration. More serious is an error 
in the opposite direction—an echo of that apologetic 
tone which may formerly have been necessary in introduc- 
ing Keltic studies to the public, but which kas somewhat 
of a ludicrous flavour nowadays. Akin to this is Dr. 
Joyce’s excessive anxiety to addutce classical parallels for 
ancient Irish customs, as if by way of making them re- 
spectable. The arrangement of the book is identical 
with that of the larger work—-section by section. The 
order of the three divisions might, however, be inverted 
with advantage; “Religion, Learning, and Art” would 
more naturally follow the account of that “Social and 
Domestic Life” of which they are the flower, while 
“Government, Military Systems, and Law,” forming the 
apex of the whole structure, should be dealt with last. 
The title itself is somewhat misleading, for the book ‘s 
not history, but descriptive sociology. It would, indeed. 
be preferable to adopt a more strictly historical method 
of treatment; but, not having attempted such in his two- 
volume work, Dr. Joyce plainly could not do so in the 
abridgment. As it is, however, he conveys an impres- 
sion of uniformity and stability, of a rigid state of society 
at a given epoch ; whereas, treating professedly of Ireland 
between the sixth and the twelfth centuries, with fre- 
quent excursions back to early pagan times and forward 
to Elizabethan conditions, he covers a period which wit- 
nessed a long process of social evolution, the indications 
of which are too sparsely scattered through his pages te 
ensure its proper comprehension by the average reacler. 





JEWISH LITERATURE. 


A Snort History oF Jewish LITERATURE: From the Fall 
of the Temnvle to the Fra of Emancipation. By Israel 
Abrahams, M.A., Reader in Rabbinic Titerature in the 
University of Cambridge. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Tuis little volume embraces a period beginning with the 

fall of Terusalem in A.D. 70 and ending with the death of 

Moses Mendelssohn in 1786. The author, having a larger 

work in preparation, omits any discussion of Philo or 

the Bible and devotes himself to the less familiar litera- 
ture of later times. Though admitting the inferiority of 
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Smith, Elder & CGo.’s Books for 


Presents. 





THE “KNUTSFORD” EDITION OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


in 8 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. With an introduction to each volume, in addition to a Biographical 
Introduction in the First Volume, by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Each Volume contains a Frontispiece in Photogravure and there are also other Illustrations. 


Volume Vill.—-WIVES and DAUGHTERS (completing the Edition) READY ON MONDAY. 





LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. by 


Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” 
&e. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


OUR HERITAGE THE SEA. By Fravx 


T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ The work is full of interest.” 


THE GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES: 


Studies from Court Life in the Later Years of Louis XIV. ByG. F. 
BRADBY. With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 
TRIBUNE.—‘*Crowded with interesting facts, and written with much 
vivacity and descriptive skill.” 


RICHARD Il. ¢ bis Life and Character. Reviewed 
in the Light of Recent Research. By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Portrait and Map, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

PALL MALL GazEeTTE.—“ Sir Clements Markham’s brilliant and exhaus 
tive vindication of the last of the Plantagenets.” 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE 


NETHERLANDS. By J. E:tis Barker, 
Author of ‘Modern Germany,” &c. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
ScoTsMAN.—“ Has every claim to occupy a prominent place among 


English Histories of Holland.” 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN 
CAPITAL. By F. Bb. Braprey-Birt, B.A., 
F.R.G.S., 1.C.8. With 30 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS, and other Papers. 


By the Author of “Pages from a Private Diary,” 5s. net. 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA, = Translated 


from the German of Government Councillor RUDOLF MARTIN, by 
Miss HULDA FRIEDERICHS, Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY: 


A Series of Popular Essays on Physical and Chemical Subjects. By 
W. A. SHENSTONE, F.R.S., Senior Science Master in Clifton College, 

Author of ‘ The Life and Work of Justus von Licbig,” &c. Large post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. By Mrs. Heyny 
DE LA PASTURE. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE ROLL CALL OF WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY. By Mrs. A. Murray Smrrn (E. T. 


Bradley), Author of “Annals of Westminster Abbey,” &c. Fourth 
Edition. With 25 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Plans, large crown 


8vo, 6s. 
THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. By &. G. 


TALLENTYRE. With Portraits, small demy 8vo, Qs. net. 
By the same Author. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. New and Cheaper 


Edition. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 
small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





SIR NIGEL 


By A. Gonan Doyle. 


PALL MALL GazeTtre.—‘'Its author has done nothing better than this 
stirring narrative . . . It is not ouly the work of a brilliant romaucer, 
but a stout-hearted patriot.” 


CHIPPINGE 


By Stanley J. Weyman. 


PUNCH says: ‘I have learned more about the Reform Bill and Lord 
Brougham and rotten borouglis and the Bristol riots from Mr. Weyman's 
last book than all the poor smattering of dry facts which I have for- 
gotten between youth and middle age. 


Successful 6s. Novels in. 





FOUR MONTHS 


By EMILY LAWLESS, Hon. Litt.D. With Illustrations by L. LESLIE 
BROOKE. Pott 4to, 6s. 6d. net. 


THE HOUSE OF THE LUCK. By Mary 


J. H. SKRINE. With Illustrations by her Daughter, MARGARET 5. 
SKRINE. Pott 4to, 6s. net. 


THE TEACHING OF THE LORD, contained 


in the Gospels, Brought together under its Principal Heads. By 
JOHN BOYD KINNEAR, Author of * Foundations of Religion,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. Second Edition. 
By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Always entertaininy, often shrewd, and invari- 
ably conceived in the best spirit of literary good breeding.” 


THE GATE OF DEATH: a piary.  &. not. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A book of really uncommon beauty which is not 
like to be forgotten in a single season or a Single year, but will be kept 
upon many shelves for constant reference 


THE VOYAGE OF ‘THE DISCOVERY.’ 


By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT,C.V.O., R.N. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
With 12 Full-page Coloured Plates, a ; res Frontispiece to 
each Volume, about 260 Full-page and Smaller Illustrations, and 6 
Maps, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ The ablest and most oprerting record of travel to which 
the present century has yet given birth. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
FIFTH AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. With a ? Portrait 
of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Ear] of Southampton, and Facsimiles 
of Shakespeare’s known signatures, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also the Illustrated Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, profusely 
lustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c., 16s. ; and the 
oy oy A, Edition, with Photogravure Plate and 4 Illustrations, crown 

vo, 2S 


THE UPTON LETTERS. x. ca. vet. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. 


Ninth Impression (Second Edition). 
DAILY NEws.—‘‘ A reperusal of the Letters strengthens the first impres 
sion that in this book we have a real contribution to our literature.” 


By the same Author. 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 2s 62. vet. 
Eighth Impression (Fourth Edition) in the press. 


DaILy CHRONICLE.—‘ Much as Mr. Arthur Benson has written that 
lingers gratefully in the feemetp. he has written nothing to equal this 
mellow and full-flavoured book 





their Second Impression. 


SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 


By A, T. QUILLER-COUCH (*Q”). 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Really a splendid book, for the adventures are 
those of living people, full of humanity and humour.” 


THE OLD COUNTRY: 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 
GLoBE.—** Written in a exquisitely graceful and poetic style, and ex- 
presses in many vivid passages a passionate love of the old country” 


THE STORY OF BAWN. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
DAILY NEws.—‘* Mrs. Tynan’s romance is like her poetry. She has 
created for us an ideal world, not a real world, but a wor d which we 
would give our hearts to have here on earth.” 


A 
ROMANCE. 





ATHEN ZUM. —“We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the literary man, the 


historian, and the journalist.” 
In 1 vol. of 1,464 pp. royal 8vo, 2 


25/= net in cloth; or 32/= net in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


GUARDIAN.—“ This is really a great book in itself, a marvel of industry, a marvel of usefulness ; few volumes indeed 
in a library contain so varied and ample a store of knowledge made serviceable for everybody's need.” 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & eo. will be happy to send an Illustrated Catalogue of their Books, 
suitable for Presents, post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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this in comparison with the Biblical writings, he yet dis- 
cusses it with enthusiasm and places its strong points 
attractively before the reader. Literature to the Rabbis 
was an essential part of life, to some even its maia 
object, and these writers of innumerable commentaries, 
despite their casuistry and legalism, were yet practical 
men who earned their bread by toil and scorned to make 
literature a means of subsistence. 

They popularised learning at an early date, and thus 
the Talmudic works became a kind of people’s library, 
treating not only of religion but also of poetry, history, 
and the duties of social life 

But the Jewish writers by no means confined them- 
selves to commentary. Their works on grammar and 
lexicography are well known, and beast fables, books of 
travel, treatises on science, philosophy, and ethics testify 
to the range of their industry. Great service was ren- 
dered, too, by the translators, who did much to familiarise 
Europe with the Greek astronomers and mathematicians, 
above all, with the writings of Aristotle. 

When the centre of the Jewish world had been trans- 
ferred from Babylon to Spain a school of poets arose, from 
whose works our author gives some beautiful quotations. 

Jne of the most touching passages in the book relates how 
Jehuda Helevi, with the passionate longing of his race to 
return to the Holy City, travels thither in spite of all en- 
treaty, and is slain with a song of Zion on his lips. 

The sufferings of the “ martyr nation” are faithfully 
reflected in its literature. Marvellous, too, is the account 
of how it renewed itself upon the past But the reader 
who searches the present volume for evidence of new and 
creative thought will in the main be disappointed. 

The note of hope and trust is not wanting, but little 
is said of any Messianic expectation, and the literature 
as here presented, while reflectng the life of the people, 
hardly fulfils adequately the higher function of supplying 
new ideals. 

Mr. Abrahams’s book is clear and readable, and will 
stimulate the reader to a fuller investigation of this in- 
teresting subject. 





DRY BONES! 

LITERATURE: ITs PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS. By Theodore W. 
Hunt, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of English in Princeton 
University. New York and London: Funk and Wagnall, 
Ss. 

“THE most interesting and instructive literary study,” 

says the author of this book, “is literature itself.” Then 

why is this book uninteresting? It bristles with headings 
and sub-divisions, is fairly littered with capitals, but oh 
for the spirit of literature to stir these dry bones! Professor 

James, of Harvard, has given us the most fascinating book 

on psychology ever written; could not Princeton have 

done the same for literature ? 

For though literature is well nigh as old as man, 
this aspect of literature is new and needs pioneers. Con- 
scious of this Professor Hunt designs his work for univer- 
sity students, who, he hopes, will find it stimulating and 
healthful. But the didactic method is the last which 
will achieve this end. For example, the professor urges 
the need of more than one point of view in criticism. 
Here an ounce of illustration is worth a ton of exposition. 
Carlyle is; for example, notoriously one-sided in~ his 
criticisms, and Edgar Allan Poe is a simple faddist. But 
the professor merely names them in a typical sentence : 
“Hence such a critic as Coleridge is safer than Carlyle, 
and our American Lowell safer than Poe.” What might 
have been made a guiding principle in criticism becomes 
the 7pse dixit from the chair of literature. 

Some statements, moreover, need fuller justification. 
Was German influence indeed so -potent a factor in Eng- 
land at the close of the eighteenth century? English 
critics—lovers of Germany, too—would warmly dispute the 
statement that Germany introduced the era of modern 
English literature. Is it “more or less evident” that 
English literature is realistic and French romantic? Even 
“the students of our literary institutions” will need some 
convincing of this. In one case we are, however, heartily 








at one with Professor Hunt. English literature demands 
a far more honoured place in our schools and colleges. 
In Germany the subject of prime importance in all the 
classes is German; let us hope that the day will soon 
dawn when the language of Shakespeare will take its 
rightful first place. 





HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. 


SCOTLAND’s Story: A Child’s History of Scotland. By H. E. 
Marshall. London: T. C. and E. C, Jack. 7s. 6d. 

Ir Scottish children do not know the history of their own 
country it is not for want of competent instructors. The 
present volume is the latest addition to this class of litera- 
ture, and it treats of the various incidents in Scottish 
history in simple yet picturesque language, which should 
captivate the young mind and fire it with enthusiasm. 
Each incident is treated in a separate chapter, chrono- 
logically arranged, and the subjects range from the days 
of the Romans to the Jacobite risings. However satisfac- 
tory the book may be in some respects, we must enter a 
protest, all the more necessary, however ungracious it ma 
seem, because the writer is presumably Scottish. The 
last chapter, in our opinion, would have been better le/t 
unwritten. The Scottish people took the Hanoverians 
with a bad grace and ultimately accepted the situation 
philosophically ; but the reminder that George IV. dressed 
in Stewart tartan as evidence of his Scottish Kingship 1s 
an incident too ludicrous for sober treatment. And with 
this incident the histroy of Scotland is brought to a close! 
For in the words of the author: 

‘* And here I think I must end, for Scotland has no more 

history of her own—her story is Britain's story.” 

If it were true it would be sad, but as it completely 
ignores the intellectual and industrial story of the country it 
widely misses the mark. Moreover, it demonstrates a 
sycophancy which is too prevalent among certain types of 
Scotsmen. 





FICTION. 
NOTES ON NOVELS. 


Tue Srnews oF War. By Eden Phillpotts and Arnold Bennett. 
London: Laurie. 6s. a 

THE PLovcH oF SHAME, By Mary Bradford Whiting. Lon- 
don: Dent. é 

Tue TRONMASTER’s DavGuTeR. By Bertha M. Clay. London: 
Cassell. 3s. 6d. 

THe Broken Law. By Harris Burland. London: Grant 
Richards. 6s. : 

Tue GirL AND THE Gops. By Charlotte Mansfield. London: 
Hermes Press. 6s. 

ROBERT THE Devit. By Gertrude Warden. London: Digby 
Long. 6s. 

Cox’s Covcn Drops. By R. S. Warren Bell. London: 
Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 

It HAPPENED IN JAPAN. By Baroness A. D’Anethan. London: 
Brown, Langham. 6s. 

Last week we reviewed a very strenuous novel on one of 

the most solemn of subjects by Mr. Arnold Bennett. Now 

we have before us a brilliant jeu d’esprit, which, with the 

collaboration of a brother-novelist, has, we suppose, been 

thrown off in the intervals of more important work. Every- 

one who enjoys fun will enjoy Zhe Sinews of War, and 

the hero of it is likable—even lovable—in spite of being 

a complete “detrimental.” When we meet him first, 

walking up “the splendid curve of Aldwych,” he was at 

his final sixpence, and we are told exactly how he had 

come to such a plight. Amongst other professions, he had 

once tried that of being assistant-manager at a Jiu-Jitsu 

School. One of the pupils was a duke. 

“In an encounter Philip had locked the duke’s arm, and 
it was the duke’s part to yield at peril of a broken limb. 
The duke, however, possibly on account of his ancient 
lineage, had not seen fit to yield, and somehow or other 
the arm had gone off crack. Now, when an assistant- 
manager of a Jiu-Jitsu school fractures the arm of a duke 
who is making the fortune of the school, the fault is clearly 
that of the assistant-manager. Philip saw the propriety of 
a resignation, and he resigned.” . 

The description of the lodging-house established for 

respectable and well-connected people reduced. to their 
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LACKIE’S 


NEW BOYS’ BOOKS. 


Two New Stories by 


CAPTAIN BRERETON, 


“Henty’s Kinsman and Successor.” 


THE TIMES says: “The mantle of Henty seems to have 
descended on Captain Brereton.” 


THE GRAPHIC says: “A writer who run; Mr, Henty very 
close in the art of writing exciting stories is Captain F. 5, 
Brereton. Himself a soldier, he thoroughly understands how 
to write of deeds of valour.” 


N.B.—Capt. Brereton’s Story, “‘ A Soldier of Japan,” was the most 
popular boys’ book last year, and these two new volumes 
promise to eclipse the record. 


ROGER THE BOLD 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 
Illustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6/- 


WITH ROBERTS TO GANDAHAR 


A Tale of the Third Afghan War. 
Illustrated by W. RAINEY, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 8/- 
A NEW WRITER FOR BOYS. 
By Alexander Macdonald, F.R.G.S. 


THE LOST EXPLORERS 


A Story of the TracKless Desert. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR H. BUCKLAND. 
Large crown 8ve, cloth elegant, olivine edges, G/= 
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Cheap Re-Issue of Henty’s Masterpiece. 


3/6 WITH GLIVE IN INDIA 3/6 


Or, The Beginnings of an Empire. 
ILLUSTRATED. NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges. 





By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


AGROSS THE SPANISH MAIN 


A Tale of Adventure. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, $/s 


THE CHILD'S CHRISTMAS. 


Pictured by CHARLES ROBINSON. With Text 

by EVELYN SHARP. 
Large 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s, net. 

In this beautiful volume Mr. CHARLES ROBINSON and Miss EVELYN 
SHARP describe with mingled sentiment and humour all the joyous bappenings 
ot the Christmas season. In nearly two hundred charming illustrations, in 
colour and black and white, the artist tells pictorially what the author describes 
in words—all that makes Christmas atime of pure delight to the young. In 
the sumptuousness of its get-up, the richness of binding, the quality of paper, 
and the excellence of priating, Zhe Child's Christmas is a triumph of modern 
book production. 


Blackie’s Children’s Annual. 


THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. 


A Handsome Volume of 194 PP» with over 150 Illustrations, including 40 Full- 
page Pictures in Full Colour by the best Artists. Picture boards, cloth 
back, 3s. Gd. ; cloth, gilt edges, Ss. 


Messrs. BLACKIE and SON have prepared 


a Booklet containing particulars of Gift 

A COLOURED Books for Grown-Ups, os and Girs, and 

BOOKLET Picture Books for young Children. This 

List, beautifully illustrated in colours on 

post free. Art paper, will be posted Free to any 
Address. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ld., 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 























Messrs. Bell's Books. 


Messrs. Bell's Illustrated Miniature Catalogue will 
be sent Post Free on application. 


Trollope’s Barsetshire Novels. 


NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. 


With an Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON. 
In 8 vols, sm. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net each. 


NOW READY. COMPLETING THE SERIES, 


° 2 

The Last Chronicle of Barset. .<,. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
THE WARDEN. With Intro-; FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS, | THE SMALL HOUSE AT 
DOCTOR THORNE. ALLINGTON. 2 Vols. 
See also “THE YORK LIBRARY.” 


Of Interest to all Lovers of Precious Stones. 


The Gem-Cutter’s Craft. 


By LEOPOLD CLAREMONT, Auther of “A Tabular 
Arrangement of the Distinguishing Characteristics and Localities 
of Precious Stones” in the Mining Journal. Small 4to, with over 
100 Illustrations. 158, net. 


*,* Although there are many books on the subject of precious stones, this is 
the first to be written by a practical gem-cutter. In it every kind of gem is 
described, and the difficulties of discriminating between precious stones are 
discussed and removed. The whole process of gem-cuttirg is placed before the 
reader by a series of clear explanations and illustrations. The work deals with 
the practical, scientific, romantic, artistic, and commercial aspects of the 
subject, and the illustrations are numerous and interesting. 


. . , > 
The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. 
Translated by E. W. LANE. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices, by STANLEY LANE-POOLE, M.A., Litt.D. 
In 4 vols. 3g. 6d. each. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 


VOLS. I. and II, NOW READY, VOLS. Ill. and 1V. Dec. 12. 


. - 
Napoleonic Studies. 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of ‘‘ The Life os 
Napoleon I.” New and revised edition, crown 8vo, 5g. net. 


Nyasaland Under the Foreign Office. 


By H. L. DUFF, of the British Central Africa Administration. 
With Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 
and a Map of Nyasaland. Second edition (with a New Intro- 
duction), crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Poems of Coventry Patmore. 


New and Complete Edition. In One Volume, crown 8vo, with 
an Introduction by BasiL CHAMPNEYS, with Portrait, 6g. net. 


“In recent reprints we know of nothing more acceptable than Messrs. Bell's 
new edition of Coventry Patmore . . . . which no one can fail to welcome who 
cares for this gentle amorist.”—/all Mall Gazette. 


UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME, 


The Complete Poetical Works of Adelaide Anne Procter. 


rown 8vo, $s. 


The Complete Works of Charles Stuart Calverley. 


Ss, net, 


Interludes in Verse and Prose. 
By Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Zs. net ; leather, 3g. net. NEW VOLUMES. 


Burton’s Pilgrimage to Almadinah and Meccah. 
Edited by LADY BURTON, With an Introduction by Stantey Lana- 
Poote. Two Vols. 





























Classic Tales: 


Johnson’s RASSELAS, Goldsmith's VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, Sterne’s 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, Walpole’s CASTLE OF OTRANTO. 
With an Introduction by C. S. Fearensive, M.A. 


Trollope’s The Warden. 

Trollope’s Barchester Towers 

Trollope’s Doctor Thorne. 

Trollope’s Framley Parsonage. 

Trollope’s Small House at Allington. two Vols. 
Trollope’s Last Chronicle of Barset. Two Vois. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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=<“ 
last sixpence is capital. It was the pet philanthropy of 
one Hilgay, the son, as he described himself, of “avery 
great bookmaker indeed. He died and left me 
extremely wealthy, and as I had the misfortune to disap- 
prove of bookmaking I was obliged to do something to 
satisfy my conscience. Hence my scheme.” ‘The story 
is, of course, an extravaganza, but the authors succeed in 
being facetious without being tiresome, and in the early 
part especially the reader’s delighted attention never flags. 

Miss Whiting gives us a carefully-written and interest- 
ing historical novel dealing with Ferrara in the days of 
that Duke Alphonso who reigned during the early years 
of the sixteenth century. Ariosto and Michael Angelo 
are both introduced into the story, and we get plenty of 
glimpses at the cruelty and barbarism. underlying the mag- 
nificence and love of learning which distinguished Lom- 
bardy in the glittering days of the Borgias and d’Estis 
Miss Whiting has painted an effective and artistic picture 
of the Italy of the Renaissance and has evidently a 
thorough acquaintance with the splendid literature and 
history of the period. : 

The Ironmaster’s Daughter is a readable undistin 
guished tale of Anglo-American life. The heroine’s strong 
point was her eyes. Within the short compass of a few 
pages we read that “they were remarkably large and 
lustrous, and as black as coal”; “Dick was looking 
straight into her radiant eyes”; “her black eyes smoul- 
dered”; “she turned upon him her fathomless eyes” ; 
“for a moment the lustre of her eyes was almost insup- 
portable.” Miss Clay’s readers may possibly re-echo that 
last sentence. 

A great specialist told George Crawshay that he must 
quickly die: the doomed man’s only regret was that he 
had not yet been able to take vengeance on someone 
whom he had. pursued for ten years. “If I could only 
find him!” he murmured. “It is too late. And this is 
the real bitterness of death.” Streaky and lurid as 
most of the book is, Mr. Burland shows some ability 
as a sensational story-teller, and Sir Richard Gaunt’s 
adventures in the desert of Arabia will please those who 
like to read novels where little-known regions are care- 
fully described. 

The Girl and the Gods is fourth-rate and thoroughly 
vulgar. The novelist places her photograph opposite the 
title-page, but even that cannot induce us to recommend 
het unpleasant wares. The heroine is supposed to be 
the living embodiment of the Tanagra statuette ; she only 
spends a few years on earth, before her soul goes to visit 
“the souls of her dead fridnds.” | These, however, 
despatch her back at once, and she becomes Lady Mor- 
daunt, whose only covering was “a robe of opal gauze” 
when she strolled in the garden on her wedding-day. 
How anyone can write out such a farrago of nonsense as 
The Girl and the Gods is what most of those who take 
it into their hands will impatiently ask themselves. 

There is a certain amount of originality and merit in 
Robert the Devil, which opens in a French chateau on the 
eve of the marriage of an Anglo-French girl to an English- 
man from the West Riding of Yorkshire. She was sacri- 
ficed by Grandpére and Grandmére Desjardins, “old, sel- 
fish, greedy, querulous, and parsimonious,” because they 
thought Robert Fenton was wealthy. Poor Felice 
suffered terribly during the next few years, but in the end 
she won her way to happiness and love. 

Two boys exactly alike, one a wealthy vulgarian, the 
othet an unassuming young aristocrat, are fellow pupils at 
a preparatorv school: the former preys on the latter, but 
when we take our leave of young Cox he is being pre- 
pared fot. a.swishing. , Cox's Cough, Drops is fairly_amus- 
ing. 

Japan and the Japanese figure very little in Baroness 
D’Anethan’s interesting novel. The scene is certainly 
laid in the land of crinkly paper and chrysanthemums, but 
the characters are all English, with the exception of a 
high-minded and courtly diplomatist who. hailed from 
Sweden. It is a sad little story, but well written and 
profoundly human. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


lr the Z'imes Book Club war has done nothing else it has 
given us Mr. Murray’s interesting paper in the Contempo- 
rary, in which he lifts up the corner of the veil which 
hides the publisher from the public. Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
article on “Work and Life” is a timely rebuke to the 
hustle of the Western nations. His paper isa plea for 
leisure and the right use of leisure. He summarises his 
conclusions by asking us to remember that “ life is more 
than livelihood” and “ that the true wealth of the nation 
is, finally and ultimately, the number of healthy, happy 
human beings which compose her.” The Rev. Dr. Forsyth, 
in writing on “Church, State, Dogma, and Education,” 
shows great breadth and acuteness. He makes mince- 
meat of the phrase “ simple Bible teaching.” The Church, 
he concludes, must surrender unto Caesar the machinery 
of civiilsation, including the schools. Professor James 
Seth writes on “The Norwegian System of Liquor Con- 
trol.” Mrs. Fawcett has a paper on “The Prisoners of 
Hope in Holloway Gaol,” the title of which is too obvious 
to need explanation. “Poor Relief in Vienna” is treated 
ably by Miss Edith Sellers, and Mr. J. A. Spender reviews 
politics in a paper called “The Government and Its 
Opponents.” 

The December number of the World’s Work, which 
appears under new editorship, is quite up to its usual in- 
terest. Two of the most interesting articles are those 
which deal with “ Photographing the Sea” and Mr. George 
Henry as a British artist. The former article is accom- 
panied with some clever illustrations. 

In the current number of the /udependent Review 
Mr. W. H. Massingham writes powerfully on the 
“Coming Battle with the House of Lords.” A very sug: 
gestive and thoughtful article is contributed by Dr. J. A. 
Rigby on “ The Surgeon’s Power of Life and Death.” He 
makes: the frequency, if not’ recklessness, of surgery, his 
theme, and the power of life and death placed in the 
hands of inexperienced youths, against whom the patient 
is left without safeguard. Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., 
appropriately reminds us of the fallacy underlying the gold 
mining industry. As an economic argument it is unassail- 
able. Mr. J. E. Allen writes on “Liberalism and Local 
Veto,” denouncing the second rather fiercely. 





THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY MeEcHANIcS. Edited by John 
Perry. London: Macmillan and Co. 2s, 

AN interesting report of the discussion, held at Johan- 

nesburg, in connection with the British A’ssociation, in 

South Africa, in 1905, on the teaching of Elementary 

Mechanics. In addition, there is a paper by G. E. Ash- 

ford, M.A., on “The Teaching of Mechanics by Experi- 

ment,” read at the York meeting of the Association, in 

1906. 

Homes AND Haunts oF Famous AutHuors: Wordsworth, by 
Canon Rawnsley, M.A. Scott, by Andrew Lang. The 
Brownings, by Helen Zimmern. Stevenson, by H. Bellyse 
Baildon, M.A. (Cantab.). Shakespeare, by Professor Dow- 
den, M.A., Litt.D. Ruskin, by W. S. Collingwood. 
Dickens, by George Gissing. Carlyle, by Professor Patrick 
Geddes. Jennyson, by Canon Rawnsley, M.A. London: 
Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 3s. 

A verY readable book dealing with the homes of those 

known and loved by the majority of their countrymen. 

The interest of the book is considerably enhanced by pro- 

fuse illustration. Pictures by the courtesy of Messrs. 

Valentine and Sons, Dundee. 

REEs’s PictortaAL ITALIAN Course. Edited by G. A. Del 
Medico (University of Pisa). London: The Modern 
Language Press, Limited. 2s. 

THE teaching of a language by means of pictures ap- 

pears to be the most natural way in those cases where the 

“Direct Method” is not possible. Although mainly 

written for class work, the arrangement is such, by a 

modification of the “Direct Method,” that anyone using 

Rees’s “ Pictorial Course” book, without the assistance 

of a teacher, should be able to master the language to 

such an extent that speaking becomes possible and easy. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co:s LIS 


AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


By GORDON CROSSE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


An account of the Constitution of the Church of England and its relation to 
the State, covering the ground from the earliest days to the Royal Commission 
on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 1906. 


THOUGHTS ON IMPERIAL AND SOCIAL 
SUBJECTS, 


By the Right Hon. the EARL and the COUNTESS OF 
EATH. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


** Consistently excellent, evenly interesting, and alive . 
to be read by all intelligent citizens.” —Standard. 


A Book THE FIDDLE STRING, 





. the book ought 





to be asked By R. H. BRETHERTON, Author of ** The 
for at all Child Mind.” With Illustrated Title and 
Libraries. Frontispiece designed by Ivor Symes. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
HAUNTS AND HOMES OF FAMOUS 
AUTHORS, 
By the following Writers: H. B. BAaiLpon, W. G. CoLLinc- 
woop, Pror. Dowpen, Pror. Patrick GEDDES, GEORGE 
GiIssING, ANDREW LANG, CANON RAWNSLEY, HELEN ZIM- 
MERN. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, printed on 
superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 3s. net. 
LEGENDS AND FAIRY TALES OF NORTH 
CORNWALL, 
By ENYS TREGARTHEN, Author of ‘‘ The Piskey Purse,”’ 


&c. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 3S. net. 





Write to Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., Lid., 
3, Paternoster Buildings, H.C. for their Cata- 
logue of ‘ Books for Presents and Prizes.” 





Works by the Late W. H. WILKINS. 
MRS. FITZHERBERT & GEORGE IV. 


With 57 Portraits and other Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


A QUEEN OF TEARS. 


Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark and 
Norway, and Princess of Great Britain and 
Ireland. With Portraits (2 Photogravures) 
and 47 other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED 
UEEN: Sophie Dorothea, Consort of 
eorge I., and her Correspondence with 

Philip Christopher, Count Koénigsmarck. 
With 24 Portraits and other Illustrations, 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS, 


Queen-Consort of George II, and some- 
time Queen-Regent: a Study of Her Life 
and Time. With 42 Portraits and other 
Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, @& CoO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

Readers of “The Speaker” are invited 

to send for a copy of the December BOOK 

BUYER before purchasing their Christmas 

Gift-books. Free on application. Address 








BOOKS OF LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 


DR. MARTINEAU'’S PHILOSOPHY. Cheap edition, 
with an Introductory Essay. By CHarLes B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 
Large 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 

THE MAKING OF RELIGION. By Samve: M. Crorners, 
D.D. Fcap. 8vo, 1s, net. 


THE RELIGION (F NATURE AND OF HUMAN 
EXPERIENCE. By W. J. Jupp. Cr. 8vo, 2s. net. 


THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS: Their Origin and 
Relations. By J. EstLin CARPENTER, M.A., D.Litt. Fourth 
Edition, with Index, paper covers, cr. 8vo, 6d. net. 

THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. A Translation with Introduction 
and Notes. By J. Epwin OpGers, M.A., D.D. Cr, 4to, 1s. net. 

THE REFORMATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CEN. 
TURY IN ITS RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT, 
By CHARLES BEARD, LL.D. People’s Edition, 6d. 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 














What’s What and Who’s Who in the 
book world from month to month— the 
‘Book Monthly,’’ Gd. net, will tell 
you. It is now the most quoted among 
the magazines, as it is the most use- 
ful companion that a book-lover can 
have. its pages contain particulars 
of all the new books, articles on 
current literary subjects, and beauti- 
ful illustrations. Write for a speci- 
men copy to the Publishers, Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London. 














FINANGIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


FOR DECEMBER, NOW READY. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. 
CHINESE INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE. ByGeorge Jamieson, C.M.G., 
late Acting-Chief Justice of Supreme Court of China. 
WHAT INCOME SHOULD INVESTMENTS YIELD? By Henry 
Lowenfeld. 
THE INCREASING EXTRAVAGANCE OF ARGENTINE RAILWAYS. 
By Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S. 
PRIZE ARTICLE : INVESTMENTS AND THE GOLD RESERVE. By 
J. Sutcliffe 
TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
THE MONTH'S NEW ISSUES. DIGEST OF THE LATEST 
COMPANIES’ REPORTS. 


FOUR YEARS’ PRICES, DIVIDENDS, AND YIELD UP TO 
DATE OF 5,000 STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITIES. 
280 Pages. Price OW @SHILLING Post free 

From PUBLISHERS:  \\ ATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 











Pp. 776. Portrait and Memoir. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. pest free. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*.* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred trom making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Bloomsbury Street. 


THE SPEAKER PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


The tollowing Portraits have been Issued, and may be obtained on application 
to the office of THE SPEAKER, or through any newsagent. Price 3d. each 
post free, packed to prevent damage, 4d. each. _ The extra 1d. will cover the 

France on several copies. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. Right Hon. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN. Right Hon. EARL SPENCER. Right Hon. EARL OF 
H 

















KIMBERLEY. CHARLES JAMES FOX. RICHARD COBDEN. Right 
Hon. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY. JOHN 
BRIGHT. JOHN STUART MILL. JEREMY BENTHAM. Right Hon. 





Terrace, London, 


JAMES BRYCE. Right Hon. LORD COURTNEY. Tre MARQUIS 
OF RIPON. 
Heap Orrice—14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE ARTS. 


THE phenomenal success of the Holman Hunt exhibition 
at the Leicester Galleries will be followed by another in 
the same place if the genuine attractiveness of Mr. Arthur 
Rackham’s drawings is properly appreciated by the public. 
Mr. Rackham has illustrated Mr. Barrie’s “Peter Pan in 
ner ages Gardens” (published this week), and the 
originals, together with other examples of the artist’s work, 
are now being exhibited here. It is doubtful whether Mr. 
Rackham has ever done better: it is certain that Mr. 
Barrie could not have found among living illustrators one 
whose artistic imagination lent itself more sympathetically 
to the interpretation of his text. Kensington Gardens 
discovers itself as a child’s wonderland in the pages of the 
book, but its many wonders could not have been made half 
as wonderful without Mr. Rackham’s pictorial accom- 
paniment. 

Delightful “little people” who “weave their summer 
curtains from skeleton leaves” and play many other pranks 
besides, fairies who “feel dancey” and otherwise, Peter 
Pan himself, birds, mice, even the trees themselves, become 
living creatures under Mr. Rackham’s happily imaginative 
touch. And for more abstract artistic qualities we have an 
invariable grace of line, a colour restrained and yet vital, a 
surface suave and often beautiful for itself, as in the 
“Queen Mab,” which might have been painted on porce- 
lain. At the moment of writing we have seen only a rough 
proof of book and pictures, but this is enough to promise 
a finished result that will be one of the most attractive 
gift-books of the season. Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
are the publishers and Mr. Henschel is responsible for 
the colour reproductions. 

At the same galleries are water-colours by Messrs. 
P. A. Hay, Terrick Williams, W. Lee Hankey, H. L. 
Norris, and the Scottish artist, Mr. Graham Petrie. 

Another water-colour show is that of Miss H. Donald 
Smith at the Modern Gallery. In the last-named artist's 
drawings of “ River, Lake, and Garden ” there may be found 
a faithful observation of nature and a due appreciation of 
the medium that is as pleasant as it is rare. Some of the 
more ambitious atmospheric effects, such as the “ After 
Rain, Lago di Maggiore” are finely understood. This 
artist also exhibits a few portraits in oils, a notably success- 
ful one being that of Mrs. Donald Smith. 

The first article in the December Art Yournal is on 
“An Unknown Dosso Dossi,” by Mr. Claude Phillips. The 
picture, of which a reproduction is given, is a small Pieta, 
which the author discovered in a London auction-room, 
labelled “Old German School.” Mr. Phillips argues his 
present attribution from “the curious touch in the trees, 
the lack of true modelling in the ground, and, above all, 
these long, gaunt, naked, detached creepers that, torn 
away from their supports, hang down streamlike from the 
rock.” He considers it an early work of Dosso’s. Another 
attractive feature is Mr. Yockney’s “Westward from Derry,” 
the first of a series of articles descriptive of Irish scenery, 
which Mr. Monk illustrates. The examples of Mr. Monk’s 
etchings, reproduced here, recall pleasantly the sympathetic 
and vigorous work with which he has been long associated 
at the exhibitions of the painter-etchers, and we look for- 
ward to the remaining articles with interest. The Art 
Annual for this Christmas is devoted to the life and work 
of Sir Ernest Waterlow. Mr. C. Collins Baker is respon- 
sible for a fluent letterpress, and there are four plates in 
colour and many half-tone illustrations. 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 





Go.tp Exports. 


Tue least expected often happens in the Mining market 
and dealers were not a little surprised this week when the 
gold demand for Egypt was revived. Money usually returns 
from the interior about this time, either going to India to 
meet the usual stringency there or coming back to England 
to help us with the Christmas demands. But in Egypt, as 
dasdeon the conditions have been abnormal this year, and 
the heavy cotton crop, following the land speculation in the 
spring, which locked up a large amount of credit, caused 
the gold demand to become unusually heavy. It is not 
certain how much more will be required, but even half a 
million will make a lot of difference to the home market 
at this period of the year. Moreover, if India cannot 
get gold from Egypt it may be necessary to draw upon the 
Bank of England, and the value of the rupee has already 
reached the point where this contingency must be taken into 
account. I do not suppose that gold would be actually 
shipped, but it would be “ earmarked,” and for all practical 
purposes the result to the Money market is the same. Much 
uncertainty continues to surround the Brazilian demands, 
and different stories are in circulation every day. Statements 
made one day are contradicted the next, and even those who 
arrange the shipments cannot see ahead more than a few 
days. A large parcel of gold went out last week, 
and all that can be said for certain is that steps are 
being taken by the San Paulo Government to open 
up large accounts on the London market. £2,000,000 in 
short term bonds have been placed here to provide funds 
for the coffee valuation scheme—a business which will 
mean much mischief—and £1,000,000 will be issued in the 
United States. The Americans, however, will not send 
gold to Brazil if that course can be avoided, because Wall 
Street is again experiencing an unpleasant money squeeze. 
There was even talk of further gold exports from London to 
New York; but, although weakening, the exchange is still 
too high to render shipments profitable. Berlin is another 
uncertain factor in the last month of the year, the monetary 
stringency there usually becoming very acute. All these facts 
tend to confirm the opinion I expressed last week that a 
reduction in the Bank rate this year is improbable. Certain 
dealers were clearly working for a fall a few days ago, but 
the gold scare came opportunely to restrain their enthu- 
siasm, and part of the severe drop which took place in dis- 
count rates has been recovered notwithstanding the ease in 
the short loan market. The Bank return is not so strong, 
the reserve being less by £672,060, despite the net import 
of £344,000 in gold. This, however, was merely due to 
the regular end of the month demands. Important pay- 
ments by the Treasury account for the ease in the Money 
market. 
Quiet Stock MARKETS 


The investment sections of the Stock Exchange have 
been rather quiet, although investors continue to give 
moderate support to a few Home Railway stocks, the 
“Heavy” lines being mostly tavoured. Traffic returns were 
again exceedingly good,and the probability of increased divi- 
dends for the current half year is now being more generally 
discussed. Apart from the Metropolitan and North London, 
whose cases are exceptional, every leading company has 
an increase in gross revenue, the best figures being shown 
by the North-Eastern, Great Western, North-Western, Great 
Central, and Lancashire and Yorkshire. There can 
be no stronger proof of the flourishing condition of 
trade than expanding railway revenues, and most of the 
companies I Gove mentioned should announce improved 
dividends next January. The Consol Settlement was con- 
cluded last Monday with the usuai ease and on the same 
day the January dividend was deducted from the price. It 
looked distinctly cheap then, but money is all against the 
premier security and until that becomes cheaper I cannot 
anticipate a sustained rise. It is, however, stated that a 
further large amount ot January bills will be redeemed this 
year, which should benefit the Funds. I adhere to the 
opinion that next year there will be a distinct change for 
the better. 

MEssAGES TO CONGRESS. 


The American market has been acne to idleness, 
merely devoting attention to a few specially selected stocks 
—first Eries and Canadas, then Steels and Atchison, and 
finally New York Central on rumours that the stock would 
be placed on a 6 per cent. dividend basis. Leading ope- 
rators were inclined to lie low for fear of surprises in 
President Roosevelt's Message to Congress or in Secretary 
Shaw’s annual report. There was nothing, however, to 
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disturb the equanimity of the Wall Street magnates, who do 
not trouble much about racial strife in the South, and the 
market accepted both statements with unusual compo- 
sure. Mr. Shaw discusses the currency question at 
great length, but says nothing to indicate that next 
autumn the New York Money market will be free from 
monetary troubles. Loan rates have been very high again 
during the past week, and this has also helped to discourage 
operators for the rise. There is a singular divergence of 
opinion in the City as to the merits of American Railway 
stocks, some holding that present prices are fully justified 
by the improved position and prospects of the roads, while 
others think that values have been unduly inflated, 
presaging a disastrous collapse one of these days. Mr. 
Shaw is credited with the intention of immediately dis- 
tributing 25 million dollars of Treasury funds, and this may 
become urgently necessary if money continues scarce. 


Mexicans AND Hupson’s Bays. 


The stocks of the railway undertaking known as the old 
Mexican Company and the shares of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany have attracted a large amount of speculative activity 
during the last few months, more so than any other counters 
on the Stock Exchange. At the end of last week a further 
sensational rise took place in Mexican issues, and dealers 
are already beginning to look forward to the entry of the 
Ordinary stock into the dividend list. All sorts of wild 
rumours have been spread to account for the latest 
outburst, such as buying by the Mexican Government 
and an amalgamation of all the leading Mexican 
lines. But traffic returns are still the most potent influence 
and the splendid increase in receipts is pointed to as the 
The Second 
Preference stock now stands at a price that only three or 
four years ago would have been considered dear for the 
Eight per Cent. First Preference. Hudson's Bay shares, how- 
ever, have developed distinct weakness and have dropped 
about £15 below the best price touched. Evidently a large 
part of the “bull” account was in very weak hands and 
the processof shaking out has had a serious effect on values. 
There may be arecovery later on, but the price is still a big 
one. 
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A Brewery REVIVAL. 


Brewery securities ofall kinds have long been out of 
favour with investors. Absence of buying has been accom 
panied by persistent, if not voluminous, selling, and the 
decline in market values within the last half-dozen years 
has been really distressing. The reasons usually put for- 
ward for this have been very wide of the mark, and over 
capitalisation, coupled with, in some cases, very incapable 
management, are the main causes of the shrinkage in profits 
and dividends which brought about the fall. Most of it 
occurred during the years of Tory administration and there 
was certainly no fear then of the hurtful legislation of which 
we now hear so much. Some people evidently think the 
shrinkage has gone far enough, even if the pessimism has 
not been a little overdone, and the low prices have attracted 
a good many speculators into the market. The result has 
been a smart rebound in some of the leading securities, 
and conceivably the recovery may go a little further. 


De Beers PRrorits. 


This great diamond monopoly continues to earn extra- 
ordinary profits, the total income for the year to June 30 last 
being no less than £5,698,000. Aiter providing all expenses 
the net reserve was £2,193,962, and as £522,095 was brought 
forward the sum which the directors could distribute was 
£2,716,000._ As is well known, a dividend of 4o per cent. is 
first provided on the Preferred shares, and for the past 
twelve months this is paid, together with 4o per cent. on the 
Deferred shares, leaving a balance of £916,058 unappro- 
priated. At the meeting of the compauy held in Kimberley 
the chairman did not measure his language in denouncing the 
iniquities of the Inland Revenue authorities in demanding 
income-tax on these huge profits, and threatened that the 
company would probably migrate to another country; a 
first-rate example of patriotism. I notice that half a million 
is reserved for this income-tax, a sum that will prove very 
useful in redeeming some war debt. 


New Issues. 
The Russian Mining Company, which has been formed 
with a capital of £153,750 to generally exploit the Russian 
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Empire in the shape of mining, does not at present seek 
ms) 


money from the public, and before the shares are marketed 
we may learn more about the enterprise. The British 
Orchid and Nursery Company (Cowan’s) is a Liverpool 
venture, and the estimated net profits of £7,500 on a capital 
of £50,000 seem sanguine. It is much too small for the 
eneral investor, A company called the Sadi Salem 
tates of «Egypt~‘has been histied weith’n capital of 
£412,386 for the purpose of acquiring, working, and re- 
selling a land property in Egypt. No estimate of profits 
is attempted and the shares are of course very speculative. 
Another speculative mining venture is the Anglo-Colombian 
Investment Company, which will have a capital of £200,000, 
and offers 12,630 Priority shares of £1 each. Profits are 
= at £15,000 to £18,000 per annum. The capital of the 
tepney Spare Motor Wheel is £120,000, and the company is 
already earning profits at the rate of £24,560 per annum. 
Those who believe in the future of the motor car may find it 
worth while to examine the prospectus. The Chesterfield 
Tube Company make an issue of Preference shares and 
Debentures, and the security for the latter seems fair. 


THROGMORTON. 





MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


CLype SHIPBUILDING. 


In actual tonnage the record of 1905 has been beaten during 
the eleven months of 1906. In view of the shipbuilding 
strike this seems surprising, but the figures are sufficiently 
definite to be unmistakable. On the Clyde 282 ships of 
550,870 tons have been launched, representing an increase 
in; tonnage of 11,020 tons over the previous twelve months. 
Though this breaks all previous records, the total for 1906 
will be much higher. It is estimated that the total should 
reach 600,000 tons, and if as much again be added for the 
remaining yards in Scotland the grand total will reach an 
unprecedented figure. 


TRADE IN THE NorTH OF ENGLAND. 


As the year comes to a close it may be said that in the 
North of England at least our home trade has been more 
active than forsome time back. It has been atwelve months 
of briskness, the turnover being heavier than 1905. Makers 
and distributors have had a profitable period, which will 
show itself in the stocktakings at the end of this month. 
Employment in all skilled trades is full—overtime being 
worked in some industries. The iron trade is booming in 
Yorkshire and elsewhere; textile machinists are very 
busy; and coal is in continual good demand for industrial 
purposes, 





SEASONABLE LITERARY FARE. 


Among the many Christmas numbers deserving special 
notice is that of the Daily Chronicle. Its forty-four pages 
of fiction, verse, and pictures, comprising love stories, 
stories of adventure, Christmas stories, and humorous 
stories, fully illustrated by Dudley Hardy, Claude Shep- 
person, Cyprus Cuneo, C. E. Brock, Will Owen, and R. 
B. M. Paxton, make it one of the biggest pennyworths of 
Christmas reading we have seen. The first story—a thrill- 
ing and rather weird story of the sea—entitled “ The Brute,” 
is by Joseph Conrad. George R. Sims follows with 
“ Miranda and the Mistletoe,” a love tale; and there are 
other capital stories by Pett Ridge, Edwin Pugh, Marjorie 
Bowen (the author of Zhe Viper of Milan), and A. T. 


Sheppard. There is a fine poem by John Davidson, and 
verses by Andrew Murray and Francis Coutts. A comic 
operetta, written and illustrated by J. R. Monsell, is not 


the least amusing of the many features. 








“Cocoa stands very much higher than 
Coffee or Tea,” Dr. Hassall says, “and 


contains every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of ihe body.” 


GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 


NUTRITIOUS AND 
ECONOMICAL, 








COCOA 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 


“ At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind.” By R. E. Dennett. (Mac 


millan and Co., 10s. net.) 


ART. 
“Etchings by William Strang, A.R.A.”” (George Newnes, 7s. 6d. 


net.) 


“Five Italian Shrines.’ By W. G. Waters. (John Murray, 12s. 


net.) 
“Hokusal."’ By Edward FP, Strange, M.J.8. (Siegle, Hill, and Co., 


ls. 6d. net.) 


“ Oxford.” By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. (Siegle, Hill, amd Co., ls. 6d. 


net.) 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


“The Book of Gilly.” By Emily Lawless. (Smith, Elder, and Co., 


6s. net. 


) 
“Gilly: Four Months out of +s Life.’ By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 


(Smith, Elder, 6s. 6d. net.) 


‘* Motoring Through Dreamland...’ (Drane, 3s. 6d.) 
“Hi! Hi! Hi!” 6d.; “ Buster Brown: His Dog Tige and their Jolly 
Times,” 3s. 6d.; ‘“‘Garden A.B.C.,"" 6d.; ** Jack and Jill,” Is.; 
“Tron Horses of the World,” 2s.; ‘“‘ David Brett’s Pictures to 
Paint.”” 6d.; “Nursery Rhymes A.B.C.,” 1s.; “‘ David Brett’s 
Picture Book,” 3s. 6d.; “ Riddle Me Riddle Me Ree,” by V. de 
Culpepper ls.; “ David Brett’s Nursery Painting Book,’’ 6d.; 
“Nursery Tales,”’ 2s. (Dean and Son.) 
FICTION. 


‘A Beggar on Horseback.” By 8. R. Keightley. (John Long, 6s.) 
‘A Minister of Fate.” By Charles Dawson. (John Long, 6s.) 
‘The Secret of the Moor.” By Morice Gerard. (George Newnes, 


. 6d.) 
“Susan Clegg and her Neighbours’ Affairs.” By Anne Warner 
) 


(Gay and Bird, 3s. 6d. 


“The Oonfectioners.” By William Caine and John Fairbairn. 


(Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith, 3s. 6d.) 


“Samba: A Story of the Rubber Slaves of the Congo.” By Herbert 


Strang. (Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.) 


“The Opened Shutters.”” By Clara Burnham. (Constable, 6s.) 
“The Country Road.” By Alice Brown. (Constable, 6s.) 
“The House of a Thousand Candles.” By Meredith Nicholson. 


Gay and Bird, 6s.) 


“The House of Luck.” By Mary J. H. Skrine. (Smith, Elder, 63 


net.) 
GEOGRAPHY. ’ 
“The Dawn of Modern Geography.’ By C. Raymond Beazley, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. Vol. III. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 20s. 
net.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
“Modern Spain, 1815-1898."" By H. Butler Clarke, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s 


‘John Dalton.” By J. P. Millington, M.A., B.Se. (Dent and Co., 


28. 6d. net.) 
‘Memoirs of Prince Chlodwig of Hohenlohe Schillingsfuerst.” 
Edited by Friedrich Curtius, for Prince Alexander of Hohen 


lohe-Schillingsfuerst. Two volumes. (William Heinemann, 24s. 
net.) - 

“Personal Adventures and Anecdotes of an Old Officer.” By 
Colonel James P. Robertson, C.B. (Edward Arnold, 12s. 6d 
net.) 

“The Aftermath of War.” By G. B. Beak. (Edward Arnold, 12s. 6d. 
net.) 


“ Sidney Herbert, Lord Herbert of Lea.” By Lord Stanmore. Two 
volumes. (John Murray, 24s. net.) 


“Comedy Queens of the Georgian Era.” By John Fyvie. (Con- 
stable and Co., 12s. 6d. net.) i ‘ : 
“ Medallions from Early Florentine History.” By Emily Under 


down. (Swan Sonnenschein, 5s. net.) 

“The Great Days of Versailles.’ By G. F. Bradby. (Smith, Elder 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Friends of Voltaire.” By 8. G. Tallentyre. With portraits. 
(Smith, Elder, 9s. net.) 

“The Romance of an,Eastern Capital.” By F. B. Bradley-Birt, 
B.A. With 30 illustrations. (Smith, Elder, 12s. 6d. net.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

“The Citizen Rifleman.” By E. J. D. Newitt. (George Newnes, 2s. 
net.) 

‘‘The Reformers’ Year-Book, 1907.” (Taylor, Garnett, Evans, and 
Co., ls. paper, 2s. net cloth.) f 

‘A Dictionary of Political Phrases and Allusions.” By Hugh 
Montgomery and Philip G. Cambray. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co., Limited, 7s. 6d.) 

“ Letters to Young and Old.” By Mrs. C. W. Earle. (Smith, Elder, 
7s. 6d. net.) : . 

“A Scientific Geography.” Book III. Europe. By Ellis W 
Heaton, B.Sc. (Ralph Holland, 1s. 6d. net.) 

“The A.B.C. of Needlework.” By Miss B. L. Blackmore. (Ralph 
Holland, 1s. 6d. net.) 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

“Poems of Longfellow.” Selected, and with an introduction by 
George Saintsbury. (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. net.) 

“Olympe de Cleves.” By Alexandre Dumas ‘Two volumes. (Dent 
and Co., 5s. net.) 

“The War Women.” By Alexandre Dumas. (Dent and Co., 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

“Black.” By Alexandre Dumas. (Dent and Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

“The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus.” Translated by 
John Jackson, with an introduction by Charles’ Bigg. (Claren- 
don Press .2s. 6d. net.) : 

““Who’s Who for 1907.” (A. and C. Black, 10s. net.) 

‘‘Who's Who Year Book for 1907.” (A. and C. Black, 1s. net.) 

Lavinia.” By Rhoda Broughton. (Macmillan, 2s.) 

The New Classical Library. Edited by Dr. Emil Reich. “An 
Alphabetical Encyclopaedia.” é 

“ Herodotus: Histories.” Books I. to III. (Swan Sonnenschein, 
3s. 6d. net each.) 

POLITICS AND ECONOMICAL. 

“The Army in 1906.” By the Right Hon. Arnold-Forster,, M.P 
(John Murray, 15s. net.) 

“The National Liberal Federation, from its Commencement to 1) 
General Election of 1906." By Robert Spence Watson, LL.D. (T 
Fisher Unwin, 5s. net.) 

“The Moral Damage of War.” By Walter Walsh. (Ginn and Co., 


4s. net.) 
“ Feenomics for Irishmen.” By “ Pat.” (Dublin: Maunsel, 2s.) 
POETRY. 7 
“Pot Pourri.”’ By Grace Conway Bishop. (Swan Sonnenschein 
3s. 63.) 
“ Here’s Luck to Lora, and Other Poems.” By Wm. Walctein 


Gardak. (New York: Tucker.) 
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